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POETRY: 


THE INCONSTANT. 

My lover will be here to-night— 

Oh how I long to have him come! 
I'm in a flutter of delight— 

And, Jane, besure to say, “‘at home.” 
The blinds are up—the door ajar— 

My hair—my dress—they all are ready, 
Now Love may light his beacon star, 

And Hope stand by to keep me steady. 


Why. do I tire of waiting for him— 
He promised to be here to-night, 
And I've sat by the window watching, _ 
Since very early candle light. 
T can’t conceive what keeps him so, 
He surely will not break his word ; 
They told atale—'tis false I know— 
The strangest oneI ever heard ! 


The saucy minx at Number Four, 
Would try to make mesthink, forsooth, 
That I should never see him more, 
The tall form of my darling youth! 
She hinted at man’s fickleness— 
Inconstant was the word she used, 
“A newer love”’—she said no less— 
Oh, how my Charles has been abused ! 


And yet he comes not :—far away 
. The clouds have gathered to their rest, 
And the last crimson flush of day 
Flashes and dies along the west; 
And as the stars draw sweetly near, 
They seem to look with tearful eyes,— 
Alas! my eyelid holds the tear, 
Called there by my unconscious sighs. 


I wonder if it can be true :— 
But no! the story’s idle all; 
He false ! indeed that would be new— 
So fair, so handsome, and so tall! 
He’s very cautious not to make 
A promise he cannot fulfil, 


And this one sure he will not break— J 


Although I'm half afraid he will. 


J never will forgive him—no— 
If he does break his promise now, 
I'll let the wicked trifler know 
That I ean wear a haughty brow— 
T'll look so cold, should he repent, 
Though he should sue on bended knee— 
Although perhaps I might relent, 
If he should really kneel to me. | 


He will not come! Itisthe first 


Of promises he ever broke, 
At least to me—and now the worst 
Is in a cruel language spoke. 
Trembling [ half believe the tale © 
Of parting love—intended slight— 
And tears, although of no avail, 
Shall wash my painted cheeks to night. 


My auburn hair I'll lay aside, 
*T will serve perhaps some other time; 
And I will, in my maiden pride, 
Forget my griefs—his almost crime : 
There is a nice young man—though not 
So tall asCharles—at Number Nine, 
I rather guess he may be caught— 
My coz shallask him here to dine! 
BENEDICK. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. 


THE RUINED MERCHANT. 


It is a common saying, that sorrows never come 
alone—that ‘it never rains, but it pours;”* and it 
has been verified by experience, even from the days 
of that prince of the wretched—the man ‘* whose 
name was Job,” Now-a-days, directly a sudden ac- 
cumulation of ills befalls a man, he utters some rash 
exclamation like the one in question,and too often sub- 
mits to the inflictions of Providence with sullen in- 
difference—like a brute to a blow—or resorts, possi- 
bly, to suicide. Poor stupid unobserving man, in such 
a case, cannot conceive how it comes to pass that all 
the evils under the sun are showered down upon his 
head—at once! There is no attempt to account for 
iton reasonable grounds—no reference to probable, 
nay, Obvious causes—his own misconduct, possibly, 
or imprudence. In a word, he fancies that the only 
thing they resemble is Epicurus’ fortuitous concourse 
ofatoms. It is undoubtedly true that the people are 
oceasionally assailed by misfortunes so numerous, 
sudden, and simultaneous, as is really unaccountable. 
In the majority, however, of what are reputed such 
eases, a ready solution may be found by any one of 
observation. Takeasimple illustration. A passen- 
ger i a 2 falls down in a crowded thoroughfare; 
and, when do : 
ing stumbles over him—the next, over him, and so 
on—all unable to resist the on-pressing crowd be- 
hind; and so the first fallen lies nearly crushed and 
smothered. Now, is not this frequently the case 
with a man mid the cares and troubles of life? One 
‘solitary disaster—one unexpected calamity—befalls 


*«—“ And now behold, O Gertrude, Gertrude— 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions !”—,Shashepeare. 


wn and ‘unable to rise, the one follow-} 


him; the sudtlen shocks stun’ him out of his self-pos- 
session; he is dispirited, confounded, paralyzed—and 
down he falls, in the very throng of all the pressing 
cares and troubles of life, one implicating and drag-" 
ging after jt another—till all is uproar and consterna- 
tion. Then it is, that we hear passionate lamenta- 
tions, and cries of sorrow ‘‘ never coming alone”— 
of all this ‘* being against him;” and he either stu- 
pidly lies still, till he is crashed and trampled on, 
or, it may be, succeeds in scrambling to the first tem- 
porary resting-place he can spy, when he resigns 
himself to stupitied inaction, staring vacantly at the 
throng of mishaps following in the wake of that one 
which bore him down., Whereas the first thought of 
one in such a situation should surely be, ‘‘ let me be 
‘up and doing,’ and 1 may yet recover myself.” 
‘Directly a man determines to think,” says an emi- 
nent writer, “he is well nigh sure of bettering his 
condition.” 

It is to the operation of such causes as these, that 
is to be traced, ina great majority of cases, the ne- 
cessity for medical interference. Within the sphere 
of my own practice, 1 have witnessed, in such cir- 
cumstances, the display of heroism and fortitude en- 
nobling to human nature; and I have also seen in- 
stances of the most contemptible pusillanimity.—l 
have marked a brave spirit succeed in buffeting its 
way out of its adversities; and I have seen as brave a 
one overcome by them, and falling vanquished, even 
with the sword of resolution gleaming in its grasp; 
for there are combinations of evil, against which no 
human energies can make a stand. Of this, I think 
the ensuing melancholy narrative will afford an il- 
lustration. What its effect on the mind of the read- 
er may be, I cannot presumeto speculate. Mine it 
has oppressed to recall the painful scenes with which 
it abounds, and convinced of the peculiar perils in- 
cident to rapidly acquired fortune, which too often 
lifts its possessor into an element for which he is to- 
tally unfitted, and from which he falls exhausted, 
lower far than the sphere he had left! 

Mr. Dadleigh’s career afforded a striking illustra- 
tion of the splendid but fluctuating fortunes of a great 
English merchant—of the magnificent results ensur- 
ed by persevering industry, economy, prudence, 
and enterprise. Early in life he was cast upon the 
world, to do as he would, or rather could, with him- 
self; for his guardian proved a swindler, and robbed 
his deceased friend’s child of every penny that was 
left him. On hearing of the disastrous event, young 
Dudleigh instantly ran away from school, in his six- 
teenth year, and entered himself on board a vessel 
trading to the West Indies, as acabin boy. As soon 
as his relatives few in number, distant in degree, and 
colder in affection, heard of this step, they told Lim, 


| after a little languid expostulation, that as he had 


made his bed, so he must lie upon it; and never came 
near him again, till he had become ten times richer 
than all of them put together. ; 

The first three or four years of young Dudleigh’s 
noviciate at sea, were years of fearful, but not unusual 
hardship. 1 have heard him state that he was fre- 
quently flogged by the captain and mate, till the 
blood ran down his back like water; and kicked and 
cuffed about by the common sailors with infamous 
impurity. One cause of all this was obvious; his 
evident superiority overevery one on board in learn- 
ing and acquirements. To such an extent did his 
tormentors carry their tyranny, that poor Dudleigh’s 
life became intolerable; and one evening, on leaving 
the vessel after its arrival in port from the West In- 
dies, he ran to a public house in Wapping, called for 
pen and ink, and wrote a letter to the chief owner of 
the vessel, acquainting him with the eruel usage he 
had suffered, and imploring his interference; adding, 
that if that application failed, he was determined to 
drown himself when they next wentto sea, This 
ter, which was signed ** Henry Dudleigh, cabin-boy,” 
astonished and interested the person to whom it was 
addressed; for it was accurately, and even eloquently 
worded. Young Dudleigh was sent for,and after a tho- 
rough examination into the nature of his pretensions, 
engaged as a clerk in the counting house of the ship- 
owners, at a small salary. 
with so much ability and integrity, and displayed 
such zealous interest in his employer’s concerns, that 
in a few years’ time he was raised to the head of their 
large establishment, and received a salary of £500 
a year, as their senior and confidential clerk. The 
experience he gained in this situation, enabled him, 
on the unexpected bankruptcy of his employers, to 
dispose most successfully of the r proportion 
of what he had saved in their service. He purchas- 
ed shares in two vessels, which made fortunate voy- 
ages; and the result determined him henceforth to 
conduct business on his own account, notwithstand- 
ing the offer of a most lucrative situation similar to 
his last. In a word, he went on conducting his spec- 
ulations with as much prudence, as he undertook 
them with energy and enterprise. 

The period lam alluding to may be considered 
as the golden age of the shipping interest; and it will 


occasion surprise to no one acquainted with the com- 
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mercial, history of those days, to hear that in little 
more than five years’ time, Mr, Dudleigh could 
** write himself worth” £20,000. He practised a 
parsimony of the most excruciating kind. Though 
every one on Change was familiar with his name, and 
cited him as one of the most “rising young men 
there,” he never associated with any of them but on 
occasions of strict business. He was content with 
the humblest fare; and trudged cheerfully to and from 
the city to his quiet quarters near Hackney, as if he 
had been but a clerk luxuriating on an incomeot £50 

er annum, Matters went on thus prospering with 
up, till his thirty-second year, when he married the 
wealthy widow of a ship-builder. The influence 
which she had in his future fortunes, warrants me in 
pausing to describe her. She was about twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years old; of passible person, 
as far as figure went, for her face was rather bloated 
and vulgar; somewhat of a dowdy in dress; insuffer- 
ably vain, and fond of extravagant display; termagant; 
with little’or no intellect. In faet, she was the per- 
fect antipodes of her husband. 

Mr. Dudleigh was an humble unobtrusive, kind- 
hearted man, always intent on business, beyond 
which he did not pretend to know or care for much. 
How could such a man, it will be asked, marry such 
a woman? Washe the first who hasbeen dazzled and 

inded by the blaze of a large fortune? Such was 
his case. Besides, a young-widow is somewhst care- 
ful of undue exposures, which might fright away 
promising suitors. So they made a match of it; and 
he resuscitated the expiring business and connexion 
of his predecessor, and conducted it with a skill 
and energy, which in a short time opened upon him 
the floodgates of fortune. AfRuence poured in from 
all quarters; he was every where called by his pant- 
ing, but distanced competitors in the city, the **for- 
tunate” Mr. Dudileigh. 

One memorable day 4 ofhis vessels, richly freigh- 
ted, came almost together into port; and on the same 
day he made one of the most fortunate speculations 
in the funds which had been heard of for years; 
so that he was able to say to his assembled family, 
as he drank their healths after dinner, that he would 
not take a quarter of a million for what he was 
worth! And there, surely, he might have paused, 
nay, made his final stand, as the possessor of such a 
princely fortune, acquired with uosullied honour to 
himself, and, latterly, spent.in warrantable splen- 
dour and hospitality. But no: as is and ever will 
be the case, the more he had, the more he would 
have. Notto mention the incessant baiting of his 
ambitious wife, the dazzling capabilities of indefi- 
nite increase to his wealth, proved irresistible. — 
What might not be done by a manof Mr. Dud- 
leigh’s celebrity, with a floating capital of some hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, and as much cre- 
dit as he chose to accept of? The regular course of 
his shipping business brought him in constantly 
magnificent returns, and he began to sigh after other 
collateral sources of money-making; for, why 
should nearly one half of his vast means lie unpro- 
ductive? He had not long to look about after it once 
became known that he was ready to employ his 


kers, for instance, came about him, and he leagued 
with them. By and by the world heard of a mono- 
poly of nutmegs. There was not a score to be had 
any where in London, but at a most exorbitant price 
—for the fact was, that Mr. Dudleigh had laid his 
hands on them all, and by so doing cleared a very 
large sum. Presently he would play similar pranks 
with otto of roses; and as soon as he had quadrupled 
the cost of that fashionable article, he would let 
loose his stores on the gaping market—by which he 
gained as large a profit as he had made with the nut- 
megs. Commercial people will easily see how he 
did this. The brokers, who wished to effect the 
monopoly, would apply to him for the use of his 
capital, and give him an ample indemnity against 
whatever loss might be the fate of the speculation; 
and, on its proving successful, awarding him a very 
large proportion ofthe profits. This is the scheme 


He conducted himself | by which many splendid fortunes have been raised, 


with a rapidity which has astonished their gainers as 
much as any oneelse. Then, again, he negotiated 
bills on a large seale; and at tremendous discounts; 
and, ina word, by these, and similar means, amass- 
ed, ina few years, the enormous sum of halfa mil- 
lion of money! 

y Itis easy to guess at the concomitants of such a 
fortune asthis. At the instigation of his wife—for 
he himself retained all his own unobtrusive and per- 
sonal economical habits—he supported two splendid 
establishments—the one at the ** West End” of the 
town, and the other near Richmond.—His wife—for 
Mr. Dudleigh himself appeared more like the Aired 
steward of his fortune than its possessor—was soon 
surrounded by swarms of those titled blood-suckers 
that batten on bloated opulence which has floated into 
the sea of fashion. Mr. Dudleigh’s dinners, sup- 
pers, routes, soirees, fetes champetres, flashed aston- 
ishment on the town, through the columns of the 


floating capital in profitable speculations. ‘The bro- 


olsequious prints. Miss Dudleigh, an elegant and 
really amiable girl, about seventeen, was beginning 
to get talked of asa fashionable beauty, and, report 
said, had refused her coronets by dozens! Whilea 
** young Harry Dudleigh” far out-topped the aston- 
ished Oxonians, by spending about half as much again 
as his noble allowance. Poor Mr. Dudleigh fre- 
quently looked on all this with fear and astonishment, 
and, when in the city, would shrug his shoulders, 
and speak of the ‘* dreadful doings at the West!” 
I say, when in the city—for as soon as he travelled 
westwards, when he entered the sphere of his wife’s 
influence, his energies were benumbed and paralyzed. 
He had too long quietly succumbed to her authority 
to call it in-question now, and therefore he submitted 
to the splendid appearance he was compelled to sup- 
port. He often said, however, that ** he could not 
understand what Mrs. Dudleigh was about;” but be- 
yond such a hint he never presumed. He was sel- 
dom or never to be seen amid te throng and crush 
of company that crowded his house evening after 
evening. The first arrival of his wife’s guests, was 
his usual signal for seizing his hat and stick, drop- 
ping quietly from home, and betaking himself either 
to some sedate city friend, or to his country house, 
where he now took a kind of morbid pleasure in as- 
certaining that his gains were safe, and planning 
greater, to make up, if possible, he would say, * for 
Mrs. Dudleigh’s awful extravagance.” He did this 
so constantly, that Mrs. Dudleigh began at last to 
expect and calculate on his absence, asa matter of 
course, whenever she gave a party; and her good na- 
tured, accommodating husband too easily acquiesced 
on the ground, as his wife took care to give out, of 
his health’s not bearing late hours and company. 
Though.an economical, and even parsimonious man 
in his habits, Mr. Dudleigh had as warm and kind 
a heart as ever glowed in the breast of man. I have 
heard many accounts of his systematic benevolence, 
which he chiefly carried into effect at the periods of 
temporary relegation to the city, above spoken of.— 
Every Saturday evening, for instance, he hada sort 
of Jevee, numerously attended by merchants’ clerks 
and commencing tradesmen, all of whom he assisted 
most liberally with both ‘cash and counsel,” as he 
good humouredly called it. Many a one of them 
owes his establishment in life to Mr. Dudleigh, who 
never lost sight of any deserving object he had once 
served. 

A far different creature Mrs. Dudleigh! The 
longer she lived, the more she had her way, the more 
frivolous and heartless did she become—the more 
despotic was the sway she exercised over her hus- 
band. Whenever he presumed to “lecture her,” 
as she called it, she would stop his mouth, with re- 
ferring to the fortune she brought him, and ask him, 
triumphantly, ‘* what he could have done without her 
cash and connexions!” Such being the fact, it was 
past all controversy that she ought to be allowed ‘‘to 
have her fling, now they could so easily afford it!” 
The sums she spent on her own and her daughter’s 
dress were absolutely incredible, and almost petri- 
fied her poor husband when the bills were brought to 
him. Both in the articles of dress and party-giving, 
Mrs. Dudleigh was actuated by a spirit of frantic 
rivalry with her competitors; and what she wanted in 
elegance and refinement, she sought to compensate 
for in extravagance and ostentation. It was to no 
purpose that her trembling husband, with tears in his 
eyes, suggested to her recollection the old saying, 
‘that fools make feasts, and wise men eat them;” 
and that if she gave magnificent dinners and suppers, 
of course great people would come and eat them for 
her; but would they thank her? Her constant answer 
was that they ‘fought to support their station in socie- 
ty”’—that ‘* the world would not believe them rich, 
unless they showed it that they were,” &c. &c. Ke. 
Then, again, she hada strong plea for her enormous 
expenditure in the ‘‘bringing out of Miss Dudleigh,” 
in the arrayment of whom, panting milliners “toiled 
in vain.”? In order to bring about this latter object, 
she induced, but with great difficulty, Mr. Dudleigh 
to give his bankers orders to accredit her separate 
cheques; and so prudently did she avail herself of 
this privilege for months, that she completely threw 
Mr. Dudleigh off his guard, and he allowed a very 
large balance to lie in this bankers’ hands, subject to 
the unrestricted drafts of his wife. Did the reader 
never happen to see in society that horrid harpy, an 
old dowager, whose niggard jointure drives her to 
cards’ Evening after evening did several of these 
old creatures squat, toad-like, round Mrs. Dudleigh’s 
card-table, and succeeded at last in inspiring her with 
such a frenzy for ‘‘rxar,” as the most ample for- 
tune must melt away under, more rapidly than snow 
beneath sanbeams. The infatuated woman became 
notoriously the first to seek, and last to leave the fa- 
tal card table; and the reputed readiness with which 
she ‘** bled,” at last brought her the honour of an 
old Countess, who condescended to win from her at 
two sittings, very nearly £5000. It is not now diffi- 
cult to account for the anxiety Mrs. Dudleigh mani- 
fested to banish her husband from her parties. Shie 
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had many ways of satisfactorily accounting for her 
frequent drafts on his bankers. Miss Dudleigh had 
made a conquest of a young peer, who, as soon as he 
had accurately ascertained the reality of ber vast ex- 
tations, fell deeply inlove with her! The young 
lady herself had too much good sense to give him 
spontaneous credit for disinterested affection; but she 
was so dunned on the subject by her foolish mother, 
so petted and flattered by the noble but impoverished 
family, that sought her connexion, and the youn 
nobleman, himself a handsome man, so ardent an 
persevering in his courtship, that at last her heart 
ielded, and she in society as the ‘‘ envied ob- 
ject” of his affections! The notion of intermingling 
their blood with NoBILITY, so dazzled the vai ima- 
ginition of Mrs. Dudleigh, that it gave her eloquence 
enough"to succeed, at last, in the phlegmatic 
temperament of her husband. ‘* Have a nodleman 
for My-son-IN LaW!” thought the merchant, morn- 
ing, noon, and night; at the Kast and at the West End 
—in town and a What would the city peo- 
ple say to that! Hehad a spice of ambition in his 
composition beyond what could be contented with the 
achieval of a mere city eminence. He was tiring of 
it;—he had long been a kind of king on Change, and, 
as it were, carried the Stocks in his pockets. He 
had long thought that it was “ possible to choke a 
dog with pudding,” and he was growing heartily 
wearied of the turtle and venison eastward of Tem- 
le-Bar, which he was compelled to eat at the pub- 
Fie dinners of the great companies, and elsewhere, 
when his own tastes would have led him, in every 
case, to pitch upon ‘port, beefsteaks, and the pa- 
pers, as tare fit for a King! The dazzling topie, 
therefore, in which his wife held forth with uawea- 
ried eloquence,was beginning to produce conviction 
in his mind; and though he himself eschewed his 
wife’s kind of life, and refused to share in it, he did 
not lend a very unwilling ear to her representations 
of the necessity for an even increased rate of expen- 
diture, to enable Miss Dudleigh to eclipse her gay 
competitors, and appear a worthy prize in the eyes 
of her noble suitor. Aware of the magnitude of the 
roposed object, he could not but assent to Mrs. 
Dadleigh’s opinion, that extraordinary means must 
be made use of; and was at last persuaded into plac- 
ing nearly £20,000 in his new banker’s hands, sub- 
ject, as before, to Mrs. Dudleigh’sdrafts, which she 
promised him should be as seldom and as moderate 
as she could possibly contrive to meet necessary €x- 
penses with. His many and heavy expenses, together 
with the great sacrifice in prospect, when the time 
ofhis daughter’s marriage should arrive, supplied 
him with new incentives to enter into commercial 
speculations. He tried several new schemes, threw 
all the capital he could command into new, and even 
more productive quarters, and caleulated on making 
vast accessions of tortune at the end of the year. 
About a fortnight after Mr. Dadleigh had inform- 
ed Mrs. Dudleigh of the new lodgement he had 
made at his banker’s, she gave a very large evening 
party at her house, in —— Square. She had been 
very successful in her guests on the occasion, having 
engaged the attendance of my Lords Tis, and my 
Ladies That, innumerable. Even the high and 
haughty Duke of —— had deigned to look in for a 
few moments, on his way to a party at Carlton 
House, for the purpose of sneering at the ‘* splendid 
cit,” and extracting topics of laughter for his royal 
host. The whole of —— Square, and one or two of 
the adjoining streets, were absolutely choked with 
carriages—the carriages of HER guests! When you 
entered her magnificent apartments, and had made 
your way through the soft crush and fiutter of aristo- 
cracy, you might see the lady of the house throbbing 
and panting with excitement—a perfect blaze of jew- 
ellery—fianked by her very kind friends, old Lady 
——, and the well known Miss , engaged, as 
usual, at unlimited loo. The good humour with 
which Mrs. Dudleigh lost, was declared to be “quite 
charming”—** deserving of better fortune;” and in- 
flamed by the cozened compliments they foreed upon 
her, she was just uttering some sneering and inso- 
lent allusion to ‘* that odious c7ty,”” while old Lady 
——’s withered talons were extended to clutch her 
winnings, when there was perceived a sudden stir 
about the chief door—then a general hush—and in a 
moment or two, a gentleman, in dusty and disorder- 
ed dress, with hishat on, rushed through the asto- 
nished crowd, and made his way towards the card 
table at which Mrs. Dudleigh was seated, and stood 
confronting her, extending towards her his right 
hand, in which was a thin slipof paper. It was Mr. 
Dudleigh' ‘*‘ There—there, madam,” he gasped in 
a hoarse voice—‘‘ there, woman!—what have you 
done’ Ruined—ruined me, madam, you’ve ruined 
me! My credit is destroyed for ever!'—my name is 
tainted !—Here’s the first dishonoured bill that ever 
bore Henry Dudleigh’s name upon it! Yes, madam, 
it is you who have done it,” he continued with vehe- 
ment tone and gesture, utterly regardless of the 
breathless throng around him, and continuing to ex- 
tend towards her the protested bill of exchange. 

dear!—my dear—my—my—my dear Mr. 
Dudleigh,” stammered his wife, without rising from 
her chair, ‘‘ what is the matter, love?” 

Matter, madam i—why, by —— !—that you’ve 
ruined me, that’s all!—Where’s the £20,000 I placed 
in Messrs. ————’s hands a few days ago’—Where, 
where is it, Mrs. Dudleigh?” he continued almost 
shouting, and advancing nearer to her, with his fist 

**Henry! dear Henry!—mercy, merey!—~” 
murmured his wife faintly. 

‘Henry, indeed! Mercy?—Silence, madam! How 


Staining, with but a poor grace it is true, from com- 


dare you deny me an answer? How dare you swin- 
die me out of my fortune in this way?” he continued 
fiercely, wiping the perspiration from his forehead; 
‘¢ Here’s my bill for £4000 made payable at Messrs. 
——, my new bankers; and when it was presented 
this morning, madam, by ——! the reply was ‘ NO 
gFFEcTS!’—and my bill has been dishonoured!— 
Wretch! what have you done with my money? 
Where’s it all gone?—I’m the town’s talk about this 
—— bill!—There’ll be a run upon me! I know 
there will—aye—ruis is the way my hard earned 
wealth is squandered, you vile, you unprineipled 
spendthrift!” he continued, turning round and point- 
ing to the astounded guests, none of whom had ut- 
tered a syllable. The music had ceased—the dan- 
cers left their places—the card tables were deserted. 
In a word, all was blank consternation. The fact 
was, that old Lady ——, who was that moment seated 
trembling like an aspen-leaf, at Mrs. Dudleigh’s 
right hand side, had won from her, during the last 
month, a series of sums amounting to little short of 
£9000, which Mrs. Dudleigh had paid the day before 
bya <—e on her banker; and that very morning 

e had drawn out £4000 odd, to pay her coach ma- 
ker’s, confectioner’s, and milliner’s bill, and supply 
herself with cash for the evening’s spoliation. The re- 
maining 7000/, had been drawn out during the preced- 
ing fortnight,to pay her various clamorous creditors, 
and keep her in readiness for the gaming-table. Mr. 
Dudleigh, on hearing of the dishonour of his bill—, 
the news of which was brought him by a clerk, for he 
was staying at a friend’s house in the country—came 
up instantly to town, paid the bill, then hurried, half 
beside himself, to his house in —— square, Itis not 
at all wounderful, that though Mr. Dudleigh’s name 
was well known as an eminent and responsible mer- 
cantile man, his bankers, with whom he had but re- 
cently opened an account, should decline paying his 
bill, after so large a sum as 20,000/. had been drawn 
out of their hands by Mrs. Dudleigh. It looked 
suspicious enough, truly! 

**Mrs, Dudleigh !—where—WwueERE is my 20,000/?” 
—he shouted almost at the top of his voice; but Mrs. 
Dudleigh heard him not; for she had fallen fainting 
into the arms of Lady ——. Numbers rushed for- 
ward to her assistance. The confusion and agitation 
that ensued it would be impossible to describe; and, 
in the midst of it, Mr. Dudleigh strode at a furious 
space out of the room, and left the house. For the 
next three or four days he behaved like a madman. 
His apprehensions magnified the temporary and very 
trifling injury his credit had sustained, till he fancied 
himself on the eve of becoming bankrupt. And in- 
deed, where is the merchant of’ any eminence, whom 
such a circumstance as the dishonour of a bill for 
4000/. (however afterwards accounted for) would not 
exasperate’. For several days Mr. Dudleigh would 
not go near ——— square, and did not once inquire af- 
ter Mrs. Dudleigh. My professional services were 
put into requisition on her behalf. Rage, shame, and 
agony, at the thought of the disgraceful exposure she 
had met with, in the eyes of all her assembled guests, 
of those respecting whose opinions she was most ex- 
quisitely sensitive, had nearly driven her distracted. 
She continued so ill for about a week, and exhibited 
such frequent glimpses of delirium, that I was com- 
pelled to resort to very active treatment to avert a 
brain fever. More than once, I heard her utter the 
words, or something like them,—*‘ be revenged on 
him yet!” but whether or not she was at the time sen- 
sible of the import of what she said, I did not know. 

The incident above recorded—which I had from 
the lips of Mr. Dudleigh himself, as well as from 
others—made a good deal of noise in what are called 
‘* the fashionable circles,” and was obscurely hinted 
at in one of the daily papers. I was much amused 
at hearing, in the various circles I visited, the con- 
flicting and exaggerated accounts of it. One old lady 
told me she ‘*had it on the best authority, that Mr. 
Dudleigh actually struck his wife, and wrenched her 
purse out of her hand!” I recommended Mrs. Dud- 
leigh to withdraw for a few weeks to a watering place, 
and she followed my advice; taking with her Miss 
Dudleigh, whose health and spirits had suffered ma- 
terially through the event which has been mention- 
ed. Poor girl! she was of a very different mould 
from her mother, and suffered acutely, though si- 
lently, at witnessing the utter contempt in which she 
was held by the very people she made such prodigi- 
ous efforts to courtand coneiliate. Can any situation 
be conceived more painful? Her few and gentle re- 
monstrances, however, met invariably with a harsh 
and cruel reception; and at last she was compelled to 
hold her peace, and bewail in mortified silence her 
mother’s obtuseness. 

They continued at about a month; and on 
their return to town, found the affair quite ** blown 
over;” and soon afterwards, through the mediation 
of mutual friends, the angry couple were reconciled 
to each other. For twelve long months Mrs. Dud- 
leigh led a comparatively quiet and secluded life, ab- 


pany and cards—from the latter compulsorily; for ' 
no one chose to sit down at play with her, who had 
witnessed or heard of the event which had taken 
place last season. In short every thing seemed going 
on well with our merchant and his family. It was 
fixed that his daughter was to become lady 
as soon as young lord ——— should have returned 
from the continent, anda dazzling egg spoken 
of as her’s on the day of her marriage. Senset with 
his wife’s good behaviour, Mr. Dadiei h’s confidence 
and good-nature revived,and he held the reigns with 


around her; and by and by she was seen floun 

about in fashion as heretofore, with small “let or 
hindrance” from her husband. The world—the 
sagacious world—called Mr. Dudleigh a happy man; 
and the - swelled at the mention of hismame and 
doings, The mercantile world laid its highest hon- 
ours at his feet. “The Mayorality—a Bank—an East 
India Directorship—a seat for the city in Parliament 
—all glitteped within his grasp—but he would not 
stretch forth his hand. He was content, he would 
say, to be “plain Henry Dudleigh, whose word was 
as good as his bond”—a leading man on ’Change— 
and above all, ‘‘who could look every one full in the 
face with whom he had ever had to do.” He was 


indeed a worthy man—a rich and racy specimen of 


one of thosefglories of our nation—a true English 
merchant. e proudest moments of his life were 
those, when an accompanying friend could estimate 
his consequence, by witnessing the mandarin move- 
ments that every where met him—the obsequious 
obeisances of even his closest rivals—as he hurried 
to and fro about the central regions of ’Change, his 
hands stuck into the worn pockets of his plain snuff- 
coloured coat.—The merest glance at Mr. Dudleigh, 
his hurried, fidgety, anxious gestures, the keen, cau- 
tious expression of his glittering gray eyes, his mouth 
screwed up like a shut all told of the 
**man of a million.” There was, in a manner, a 
‘* plum” in every tread of his foot, in every twink of 
his eye. He could never be said to breathe freely, 
really to live, but in his congenial atmosphere, his 
native element—the City ! 

Once every year he gave a capital dinner, at a ta- 
vern, to all his agents, clerks, and people in any way 
connected with him in business; and none but him- 
self knew the quiet ecstacy with which he took his 
seat at the head of them all—joined in their timid 
jokes, echoed their modest laughter, made speeches, 
and was be-speechified in turn! How he sate while 
=~ things were saying of him, on the occasion of 

is health being drunk! On one of these occasions, 
his health had been proposed by his sleek head-clerk, 
in a most neat and appropriate speech, and drunk 
with uproarous enthusiasm; and good Mr. Dudleigh 
was on his legs, energetically making his annual 
avowal that “that was the proudest moment of his 
life,” when one of the waiters came and interrupted 
him, by saying that a gentleman was without, wait- 
ing to speak with him on most important business. 
Mr. Dudleigh hurriedly whispered that he would 
attend to the stranger in a few minutes, and the 
waiter withdrew; but returned in a seeond or two, 
and putacard into his hand. Mr. Dudleigh was 
electrified at the name it bore—that of the great loan 
contractor—the city Croesus, whose wealth was re- 
ported to be incalculable! He hastily called on some 
one to supply his place; and had hardly passed the 
door, before he was hastily shaken by the hands by 


propose to Mr. Dudleigh to take part with him in ne- 
gotiating a very large loan on account of the ——— 
government! Aftera flurried pause, Mr. Dudleigh, 
scarce knowing what he was saying, assented. In a 
day or two the transaction was duly blazoned in the 
leading papers of the day; and every one in the city 
spoke of him as one likely to deuble or even treble 
his already ample fortune. Again he was praised, 
again censured, again envied! It was considered 
adviseable that he should repair to the continent, 
during the course of the negotiation, in order that 
he might personally superintend some important col- 
lateral transactions; and, when there, he was most 
unexpectedly detained nearly two months, Alas! 
that he ever left England! During his absence, his 
infatuated wife betook herself—‘‘like the dog to his 
vomit, like the sow to her wallowing in the mire”—_ 
to her former ruinous courses of extravagance and | 
dissipation, but on a fearfully larger scale. Her 
house was more like a hotel than a private dwelling; | 
and blazed away, night after night, with light and 
company, till the whole neighbourhood complained 
of the incessant uproar occasioned by the mere 
arrival and departure of her guests. To her 
other dreadful besetments, Mrs. Dudleigh now 
added the odious and vulgar vice of intoxication! 
She complained of the deficiency of her animal spi 
rits; and said she took liquor as a medicine! She 
required stimulus, and excitement, she said, to sus- 
tain her mind under the perpetual run of ill-luck she 
had at cerds! It was in vain that her poor daughter 
remonstrated, and almost cried herself into fits, on 
seeing her mother return home frequently in the 
dull stupor of absolute intoxication! ‘Mother, 
mother, my heart is breaking!” said she one eve- 
ning. 
is mine” hiceuped her parent—‘‘so get 
me the decanter!” 
Young Harry Dudleigh trode emulously in the 
footsteps of his mother; and ran riot to an extent that 
was before unknown to Oxford! The sons of very 
few of the highest nobility had handsomer allowances 
than he; yet was he constantly over head and ears in 
debt. He wasa backer of the ring ruffians; a greatman 
at cock and dog fights; a racer; in shert had a black- 
rd of the first water. During the recess he come 
up to town, and taken up his quarters, not at his fa- 
ther’s house, butat one of the distant hotels—where 
he might pursue his ee courses without fear 
of interruption. He had repeatedly bullied his mo- 
ther out of large sums of money to support his in- 
famous extravagance; and at length became so insolent 
and exorbitant in his demands, thatthey quarrelled. 
One evening, about 9 o’clock, Mrs. and Miss Dud- 


a rapidly slackening grasp. In proportion as he al- | 


lowed her funds, her scared *‘friends” flocked again | 


alone, 


, who told him at once, that he had called to]. 


uent on some recent with her mother; for 

e be girl had been passionately reproaching her 
mother for her increasing attachment to liquor, under 
the influence of which she evidently was at that mo- 
ment. Suddenly a voice was heard in the hall, and 
on the stairs, singing, or rather bawling, snatches of 
some comic song or other; the drawing room door 
was promcaly pushed open, and young Dudleigh, 
more than half intoxicated, made his appearance, in 
a slovenly evening dress, 

** Madame ma mere—!” said he, staggering to- 
wards the sofa where his mother and sister were sit- 
ting, “‘1—I must be supplied, I must, mother!” he 
hiceuped, stretching towards ber his right hand, and 


tapping the palm of it significantly with his left fin- 
ers. 
scape- 
grace!” replied his mother, drowsily; 


é Tor e stupor 
of wine lay heavily on her. 

‘* *Tis useless, madam, quite, I assure you! mo- 
ney, money, money I must and will have!” said her 
son, ay steady himself against a chair. 

‘* Why, Harry, dear! where’s the fifty pounds! 
gave you a cheque for only a day or two ago?” 

** Gone! gone! the way of all money, madam, as 
you know pretty well! I—I must have £300 by to- 
morrow————”” 

‘* Three hundred pounds, Henry!” exclaimed his 
mother, angrily. 

‘* Yes, ma’am! SirCharles won’t be put off any 
longer, he says. Has my—my—word—‘ good as my 
bond,’—as the old governor says! Mother,” he con- 
tinued in a louder tone, flinging his hat violently on 
the floor, **I must and wit have money!” 

** Henry, it’s disgraceful, infamous, most infam- 
ous!” exclaimed Miss Dudleigh, with a shocked air; 
and raising her handkerchief to her eyes, she rose 
from the sofa, and walked hurriedly to the opposite 
end of the room, and sat down in tears. Poor girl! 
what a mother! what a brother! The young man 
took the place she had occupied by her mother’s 
side, and in a wheedling coaxing way, threw his arm 
round Mrs. Dudleigh, hiccuping, “ mother—give 
meacheque! do, please!—’tis the last time I’ll ask 
you—for a twelvemonth to come!—and I owe £500 
that must be paid in a day ortwo!” 

** How can I, ?——dear Harry—don’t be un- 
reasonable! recollectI am a kind mother to you,” 
kissing him, ‘‘and don’t distress me; for I owe three 
or four times as much myself, and cannot pay it.” 

‘*Eh!—eh!—cannot pay it!—stuff, ma’am!—why 
—is the bank run dry?” he continued with an appre- 
hensive stare. 

” ae love, long ago!” replied his mother, with 
a sigh. 

** Whoo—whoo!” he exclaimed; and rising, be 
walked, or rather staggered a few steps to — fro, 
as if attempting to collect his faculties—and think! — 
** Ah—ha, ha!—eureka, ma’am!” he exclaimed 
suddenly after a pause, snapping his fingers, ‘‘ I’ve 
got it, I have! the pLare, mother, the plate !—hem! 
— the wind, you understand me!’ 

**Oh! shocking, shocking!” sobbed Miss Dud- 
leigh, hurrying towards them, wringing her hands 
bitterly, ‘*oh, mother! oh, Henry, Henry! would 
you ruin my poor father, and break his heart?” 

‘* Ah, the plate, mother! the plate!”’he continued 
addressing his mother, then turning to his sister, 
“away, you little puss—puss! what do you under- 
stand about business?” and heattempted to kiss her, 
but she thrust him away with indignation and hor- 
ror in her gestures. 

Come, mother !—will it do!—a lucky thought! 


** Pho, nonsense! off to—to bed, 


leigh ha ed to be sittingin the drawing room 
aad the letter watpale with thengitetion 


the plate!—Mr. —— is a rare hand at this kind of 
thing!—a thousand or two would set youand me to 
rights in a twinkling!—come, what say you?” 

**Impossible, Harry!’--replied his mother, turn- 
ing pale—** tis quite—"tis—’tis out of the ques- 
tion!’ 

“ Pho! no such thing !—It must be done—why can- 
not it, ma’am?” inquired the young man earnestly. 

‘* Why, because—if you must know, sirrah!—be- 
cause it is ALREADY pawned!”—replied his mother, 
in a loud voice, shaking her hand at him with pas- 
sion. Their attention was attracted at that moment 
towards the door, which had been standing a-jar— 
for there was the sound of some one suddenly tallen 
down. After an instant’s pause, they all three walk- 
ed to the door, and stood gazing horror-struck atthe 
prostrate figure of Mr. Dudleigh! 

He had been standing unpereeived in the door-way 
—having entered the house only a moment or two 
after his Se the whole of the disgraceful 
scene just described, almost petrified with grief, 
amazement, and horror—till he could bear it no long- 
er, and fell down in an apoplectic fit. He had but 
that evening returned from abroad, exhausted with 
physical fatigue, and dispirited in mind—for while 
abroad, he had made a most disastrous move in the 
foreign funds, by which he lost upwards of 60 or 
70,000 pounds; and his negotiation scheme also turn- 
ed out very unfortunately, and left him minus near- 
y as much more. He had hurried home, half dead 

ith vexation and anxiety, to make instant arran 
ments for meeting the most pressing of his pecunia- 
ry engagements in England, ee m the 
gloomy tenor of his agent’s letters to him while 
abroad, that his affairs were falling into confusion. 
Oh! what a heart-breaking scene had he to encoun- 
ter—instead of the comforts and welcome of home! 

This incident brought me again into contact with 
this devoted family; for I was summoned by the dis- 
tracted daughter to her father’s beside, which I found 
surrounded by his wife and children. The shock of 
his presence had completely sobered both mother and 
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son, who hung horror-stricken over him, on each side 
of the bed, endeavouring in vain to recall him to sen- 
sibility, { had scarce entered the room, before Mrs. 
Dudleigh was carried away swooning in the arms of 
a servant. Mr. Dudleigh was in a fit of apoplexy. 
He lay in a state of profound stupor, breathing sten- 
toriously—more like snorting. I had him raised 
into nearly an upright position, and immediately bled 
him largely from thejugular vein. While the blood 
was flowing, my attention was arrested by the ap- 
arance 0 young Dudleigh; who was kneeling down 
the bed side, his hands clasped convulsively toge- 

' ther, and his swollen blood-shot eyes fixed on his 
father. ‘‘ Father! father! father!” were the only 
words he uttered, and these fell quivering from his 
lips unconsciously. Miss Dudleigh, who had stood 
leaning against the bedpost in stupified silence, and 


pe as astatue, wasat length too faint to continue anyy 


onger in an upright posture, and was led out of the 
room. 

Here was misery! Here was remorse! 

I continued with my patient more than an hour, 
and was gratified at finding that there was every ap- 
pearance of the attack prose a mild and manage- 
able one. I prescribed suitable remedies, and left, 
—enjoining young Dudleigh not to quit his father for 
a moment, but to watch every breath he drew. He 
hardly seemed to hear me, and gazed in my face va- 
cantly while I addressed him. I shook him ently, 
and repeated my injunctions; but all he could reply 
was—** Oh—doctor—we have killed him!” 

Before leaving the house, I repaired to the cham- 
ber where Mrs. Dudleigh lay, just recovering from 
strong hysterics. I was filled with astonishment, on 
reflecting upon the whole scene of that evening; and, 
in particular, on the appearance and remorseful ex- 
pressions of young yma on What could have ha 
pened? A day or two afterwards, Miss Dudleigh, 
with shame and reluctance, communicated to me the 
chief facts above stated! Her own health and spirits 
were manifestly suffering from the distressing scenes 
she had to endure. She told me, with energy, that 
she could sink into the earth, on reflecting that she 
was thedaughter of such a mother, the sister of such 
a brother! 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


LITERARY. 


AMERICAN POETS.—HIttuovse. 

Next in our notices of American Poets we would 
speak of Mr. Hillhouse. It isa little singular how 
insensibly and yet rapidly the apprehension and per- 
fect appreciation of a proceeds in the progress 
of taste. We have known the time when we could 
repeat Hadad—from end to end—so beautiful did it 
seem to us in our scholar days. We have sat often 
in the dark of asummer’s evening, and recited the 
exquisite scenes between Hadad and the Princess 
Tamar, to still and delighted circles. Yet on taking 
it up again, now, to refresh our memory before 
speaking of it here, it seems to us so much more beau- 
tiful,so more than ever polished and faultless and full 
of light, that we cannot but wonder what film is 
taken from our eyes—what new nerve of pleasure is 
developed in the ever refining fancy. Weare quite 
aware that to those who have lightly, or not lately, 
read Mr. Hillhouse’s Poem, this language may 
seem over-strong, and indeed we know that, unlike, 
as its whole tone and conception are to the spirit of 
the present age of rhyme, it is only to them who fol- 
low no fashions in poetical taste that its full beauty 
can be made visible. But we wish any man dispos- 
ed so to judge of us, to sit down (on a rainy day like 
this) and read Hadad with a calm mind, and if it 
does not enter and fill his fancy and touch his heart 
as it has just now done ours—making him happy, 
and taking him out of himself and back thousands of 
years to the magnificent court of David—he is not 
the man we are particularly glad to see at our Edi- 
tor’s Table. 

The first thing which strikes you in Mr. Hill- 
house’s books is his invention—the highest of the 
poetic powers. In this quality he stands alone among 
the bards of our country—no attempt ever having 
been made by any other of eminence to construct 
either a perfect epic or drama. On this ground too, 
we think he has excelled every contemporary En- 

lish Poet, Southey alone excepted. The fable he 
es chosen, (if it be a fable, and there is much evi- 
dence that it is not,) is, from its nature, the most 
wild and splendid in history, and it is drawn out and 
pictured in the beautiful poem before us, with the 
skill and judgment of a master. There is just 
enough in the Seripture of encouragement to the be- 
lief of an intercourse between evil spirits and men, 
to give the poet unlimited scope, while it secures to 
him our poetical eredence. We listen to the wild 
converse of Hadad with Tamar with a feeling half 
fear and half wonder, and withal for the moment, a 
belief not only in the main fable, but in the poet’s 
particular descriptions. Mr. Hillhouse has chosen 
the story of Absalom’s rebellion as the frame of his 

drama, and he represents Hadad as a hostage prince 
in Jerusalem, enamoured and beloved of Tamar, 
Absalom’s daughter. At the time of the rebellion, 
however, in which the supposed Hadad engages, the 
Prince of fallen spirits has entered the body of the 
Syrian hostage. who had been slain secretly by out- 
laws, and is pursuing a passion he had conceived for 
Tamar in that disguise. Nothing could be more 
beautifully wrought than the strangeness and mys- 
tery of his bearing before the Princess, and the un- 
governable reachings of his lofty mind beyond the 
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sphere of his human action. It constitutes the chief 
interest of the Poem, though the plot of the rebel- 
lion is otherwise admirably drawn, and is only indif- 
ferent as it contrasts with the wilder passages min- 
gled in its development. The first scene opens 
with a conversation between Mephibosheth, the son 
of Jonathan, and Hadad, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs, which we give as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s description: — 

on 17 In the primeval day, the friends of 

Dwelt in plain tents, or underneath some tree ; 
But see how this Prince-prophet builds his nest. 
Mark yonder pavement, like a limpid lake, 
Reflecting all things from its polished face ; 
Behold yon couches, wrought, like kingly thrones, 
With gold and ivory; those purpleshangings, 


With rarest needlework—a guilty pride 

That mocks thetabernacle. Breathe the perfume 
From yonder bossy censers, sending up. 

A silvery volume to the vaulted roof;— 

There the lign-aloe wastes its precious sweets, 
Costlier than Ophir’s dust. Look at his meats, 
His wines, the service of his table; youths 

About his cup fairer than Tammuz. See 

His wives, his concubines, whose annual waste 
Employs the looms of Egypt, whose white necks, 
Glitter with. gems that might redeem a Kingdom. 


We must make | extracts from the Poem, 
and with the reader’s leave they shall be principally 
from the scenes between Hadad and the oped 
She is sitting alone by a fountain in her father’s gar- 
den, which is on Mount Zion, overlooking the city: 


*Tam. How aromatic evening grows! The flowers 
And spicy shrubs exhale like onycha; 
Spikenard and henna emulate its sweets. 

Blest hour! which He who fashioned it so fair, 
So softly.glowing, so contemplative, 

Hath set, and sanctified to look on man. 

And lo! the smoke of evening sacrifice 
Ascends from out the tabernacle. Heaven 
Accept the expiation, and forgive 

This day’s offences!—ha! the wonted strain, 
Precursor of his coming!—Whence can this— 
It seems to flow from some unearthly hand— 


Enter Hadad. 


Had. Does beauteous Tamar view, in this clear 
fount, 
Herself or Heaven? 
Tam. Nay, Hadad, tell me whence 
Those sad, mysterious sounds, 
Had. What sounds, dear Princess? 
Tam. Surely, thou know’st; and now I almost 


think 
Some spiritual creature waits on thee. 
Had. I heard no sounds, but such as evening sends | 
Up from the city to these quiet shades; 
A blended murmur sweetly harmonizing 
With flowing fountains, feathered minstrelsy, 
And voices from the hills. 
Tam. The sounds I mean, 
Floated like mournful music round my head 
From unseen fingers. 
Had. When? 
Tam. Now, as thou camest, 
Had. ’Tis but thy fancy, wrought 
To ecstacy, or else thy grandsire’s harp 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 
I’ve lingered to enjoy its solemn tones, 
Till the broad moon, that rose o’er Qlivet, 
Stood listening in the zenith; yea, have deemed 
Viols and heavenly voices answered him. 
Tam. But these— 
Had. Were we in Syria, I might say 
The Naiad of the fount, or some sweet Nymph, 
The Goddess of these shades, rejoiced in thee, 
And gave thee salutations; but I fear, 
Judah would call me infidel to Moses. 
Tam. How like my fancy! When these strains pre- 
cede 
Thy steps, as oft they do, I love to think 
Some gentle being who delights in us 
Is hovering near, and warns me of thy coming ; 
But they are dirge-like. 
Had. Youthful fantasy, 
Attuned to sadness, make them seem so, lady. 
So evening’s charming voices, welcomed ever, 
As signs of rest and peace;—the watchman’s call, 
The closing gates, the Levite’s mellow trump 
Announcing the returning moon, the pipe 
Of swains, the bleat, the bark, the housing bell, 
Send melancholy to a drooping soul. 
Tam. But how delicious are the pensive dreams 
That steal upon the fancy at their call! 
Had. Delicious to behold the world at rest. 
Meek labour wipes his brow and intermits 
The curse, to clasp the younglings of his cot; 
and shepherds, fold their flocks—and 
hark! 
What merry strains they send from Olivet! 
The jar of life is still; the city speaks 
In gentle murmurs; voices ehime with lates 
Waked in the streets and gardens; loving pairs 
Eye the red west in one another’s arms; 
And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
Earth and the stars, had power to make eternal. 
Tam. Ah! Hadad, meanest thou to reproach the 
Friend 
Who gave so much, because he gave not al]? 
Had. Perfect benevolence, methinks, had willed 


Unceasing happiness, and peace, and joy; 


Filled the whole uniyerse of human hearts, 
With pleasure, like a flowing spring of life. | 


Tam. Ah! talk not thus. 
Had. Is this benevolence?— - 
Nay, loveliest, these things sometimes trouble me; 
For I was tutored in a brighter faith. : 
Our Syrians deem each lucid fount and stream, 
Forest and mountain glade and bosky dell, 
Peopled with kind divinities, the friends 
Of man, a spiritual race allied 7 
To him by many sympathies, who see 
His happiness, inspire him with gay thoughts, 
Cool with their waves, and fan him with their airs. 
O’er them, the Spirit of the Universe, . 
Or Soul of Nature, circumfuses all 
With mild, benevolent and sun-like radiance; 
Pervading, warming, vivifying earth, 
As spirit does the body, till green herbs, 
And. beauteous flowers, and branchy cedars rise; 
And shooting stellar influence through her caves, 
Whence minérals and gems imbibe their lustre. 
Tam. Dreams, Hadad, empty dreams, 
Had. These Deities 
They invocate with cheerful, gentle rites, 
Hang garlands on their altars, heap their shrines 
With Nature’s bounties, fruits, and fi t flowers. 
Not like yon gory mount that ever reeks— 
Tam. Cast not reproach upon the holy altar. 
Nay, sweet.—Having enjoyed all pleasures 
ere 
That Nature prompts, but chiefly blissful loye, 
At death, the happy Syrian maiden deems 
Her immaterial flies into the fields, 
Or circumambient clouds, or erystal brooks, 
And dwells, a Deity, with those she worshipped; 
Till time, or fate, return her in its course 
To quaff, once more, the cup of human joy. 
Tam. But thou believ’st not this. 
Had. I almost wish 
Thou didst; for I have feared, my gentle Tamar, 
Thy spirit is too tender fora Law 
Announced in terrors, coupled with the threats 
Of an inflexible and dreadful Being, 
Whose word annihilates, whose awful voice 
Thunders the doom of nations, who can check 
The sun in heaven, and shake the loosened stars, 
Like wind-tossed fruit, to earth, whose fiery step 
The earthquake follows, whose tempestuous breath 
Divides the sea, whose anger never dies, 
Never remits, but everlasting burns; 
Burns unextinguished in the deeps of Hell. 
Jealous, implacable— 
* * * 
Tam. Prince, unclasp my hand. [ Exit. } 
Had. Untwine thy fetters if thou canst.--How 
sweet 


To wateh the struggling softness! It allays 


The beating tempest of my thoughts, and flows 
Like the nepenthe of elysium through me. 

How exquisite! Like subtlest essences, 

She fills the spirit! How the girdle clips 

Her taper waist with its resplendent clasp! 

Her bosom’s silvery-swelling network yields 
Ravishing glimpses, like sweet shade and moonshine 
Checkering Astarte’s statue— 


How natural, and yet how wild and unearthly are 
the glimpses of the lofty angel through this beautiful 
dialogue! Here is another eloquent passage—a soli- 
loquy of Hadad’s in the king’s Paradise without the 
walls:— 


Had. ’Tisso;—the hoary Harper sings aright: 
How beautiful is Zion!—Like 
Armed with a helm in virgin loveliness, 

Her heaving bosom in a bossy cuirass, 

She sits aloft, begirt with battlements 

And bulwarks swelling from the rock, to guard 
The sacred courts, pavilions, palaces, 

Soft gleaming through the umbrage of the woods 
Which tuft her summit, and, like raven tresses, 
Wave their dark beauty aroundthe Tower of David. 
Resplendent with a thousand golden bucklers, 
The embrazures of alabaster shine; 

Hailed by the pilgrims of the desert, bound 

To Judah’s mart with orient merchandise. 

But not, for thou art fair and turret-crowned, 
Wet with the choicest dew of heaven, and blessed 
With golden fruits, and gales of frankincense, 
Dwell I beneath thy ample curtains. —— 


A fine scene follows between Hadad and the young 
Prince Solomon, in which the disguised spirit at- 
tempts to work on the passions of the son of David 
by a charm, but we have not room for it, and must 
pass on to another between Hadad and Tamar. She 
is sitting on the terraced roof ofher father’s house by 
night. It is adorned with vases of flowers and fra- 

rant shrubs, and an awning = over part of it. 
e relates to her an interview between himself and 
a mighty seer, to whose high retreat on Mount Cau- 
casus he had penetrated, and who told him the fate 
of the fallen spirits. After compelling her to swear 
she will not reveal to mortal ear aught that he should 
say, and telling her that they are aboat her in earth, 
sea and air, the cgnversation proceeds:— 
Tam. I shudder, 
Lest some dark Minister be near us now. 

Had. You wrong them. They are bright Intelli- 

nces 

Robbed of some native splendour, and cast down, 
*Tis true, from Heaven; but not deformed, and foul, 
Revengeful, malice-working Fiends, as fools 
Suppose. They dwell, like Princes, in the clouds; 
Sun their bright pinions in the middle sky; 
Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 


« 


) With stones inestimable studded so, 
That sun or stars were useless there. 
Tam. Good heavens! 
Had. He bade me look on rugged Caucasus, 
Crag piled on crag beyond the utmost ken, 
Naked and wild, as if creation’s ruins 
Were heaped in one immeasurable chain 
Of barren mountains, beaten by the storms 
Of everlasting winter. But, within 
Are glorious palaces, and domes of light, 
Irradiate halls, and crystal colonnades, 
Vaults set with gems the purchase of a crown, 
Blazing with lustre past the noon-tide beam, 
Or, with a milder beauty, mimicking 
The mystic signs of changeful Mazzaroth. 
Tam. Unheard of splendour! 
Had. dwell, and muse, 
And wander; Beings beautiful, immortal, 
Minds vast as heaven, capacious as the sky, 
Whose thoughts connect past, present, and to come, 


_ | And glow with light intense, imperishable. 


Thus, in the sparry chambers of the Sea 
And Air-Pavilions, rainbow Tabernacles, 
They study Nature’s secrets, and enjoy 
No poor dominion. 
Tam. Are they beautiful, 
And powerful far beyond the human race? 
Had. Man’s feeble heart cannot conceive it. When 
The sage described them, fiery eloquence 
Flowed from his lips, his bosom heaved, his eyes 
Grew bright and mystical; moved by the theme, 
Like one who feels a deity within. 
Tam. Wondrous!— t intercourse have they 
with men? 
Had. Sometimes they deign to intermix with man, 
But oft with woman. 
Tam. Ha! with woman? 
Had. She 
Attracts them with her gentle virtues, soft, 
And beautiful, and heavenly, like themselves. 
They have been known to love her with a passion 
Stronger than human. 
Tam. That surpasses all 
You yet have told me. 
Had. This the Sage affirms; 
And Moses, darkly. 
Tam. How do they appear? 
How manifest their love? 
Had. Sometimes ’tis spiritual, signified 
By beatific dreams, or more distinct 
And glorious apparition.—They have stooped 
To animate a human form, and love 
Like mortals. 
Tam. Frightful to be so beloved! 
Who could endure the horrid thought !— What makes 
Thy cold hand tremble? or is’t mine 
That feels so deathy? 
Had. Dark imaginations haunt me 
When I recall the dreadful interview. 
Tam. O, tell them not—I would not hear them. 
Had. But why contemn a Spirit’s love? so high, 
So glorious, if he haply deigned’?— 
am. Forswear 
My Maker! love a Demon! 
ad. No—O, no— 
My thoughts but wandered—Oft, alas! they wander. 
ie Why dost thou speak so sadly now?—And 
o! 
Thine eyes are fixed again upon Arcturus, 
Thus ever, when thy drooping spirits ebb, 
Thou gazest on that star. Hath it the power 
To cause or cure thy melancholy mood!— 
[ He appears lost in thought. 
Tell me, ascrib’st thou influence to the stars 
Had. (starting.) The stars! What know’st thou 
of the stars? 
Tam. saya that they were made to rule the 
night. 
Had. Like palace lamps! Thou echoest well thy 
grandsire. 
Woman! the stars are living, glorious, 
Amazing, infinite! 
Tam. Speak not so wildly.— 
I know them numberless, resplendent, set 
As symbols of the countless, countless years 
That make eternity. 
Had. Eternity !— 
Oh! mighty, glorious, miserable thought !— 
Had ye endured like those great sufferers, 
Like them, seen ages, myriad ages roll; 
Could ye but look into the void abyss — 
With eyes experienced, unobscured by torments,— 
Then — thou name it, name it feelingly. 
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sae Vhat ails thee, Hadad?’—Draw me not so 
close. 

Had. Tamar! I need thy love—more than thy 
love— 
Tam. Th, cheek is wet with tears: Nay, let us 


’Tis late—I cannot, must not linger.-~ 
[ Breaks from him, and exit. 
Had. Loved and abhorred !—Still, still aceurs’d!— 
[He paces twice or thrice up and down, with 
passionate gestures; then turns his face to 
the sky, and stands a moment in silence. | 
—Oh! where, 
In the illimitable space, in what 
Profound of untried misery, when all 
His worlds, his rolling orbs of light, that fill 
With life and beauty yonder infinite, 
Their radiant journey run, for ever set, 
Where, where, in what abyss shall I be groaning? 
Nathan, the prophet, suspects Hadad, and in a 
conversation with Tamar draws from her an evidence 


of his superhuman nature:— 
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Tam. Sometimes, when I’m alone, 

Just ere his coming, I have heard a sound, 
A strange, mysterious, melancholy sound, 
Like musicin the air. Anon, he enters. 

Nath. Ha! is this oft? — 

Tam. fis not unfrequent. 

Nath. Only 
When thou’rt alone?, 

‘Tam. I have not heard it, else. 

Nath. A sound like what? 

Tam. Like wild sad music, father; 
More movingthan the lute or viol touched 
By skilful fingers. Wailing in the air 
It seems around me, and withdraws as when 
One looks and lingers for a last adieu, 

Nath. Just ere he enters? ' 


‘Tam. At his step it dies. ‘ 


_ Hadad flies with Tamar after the defeat of Absa-, 
lom, and in the last scene, neara fountain, reveals his 
true character, and tempts her to become his own.— 
This is a part of the dialogue:— ' 

Tam What horrid thought of pride curlsthy pale 

And rufiles all thy form?——O, look not thus— 
Your e¥es are terrible—Protect me, Heaven !— 
How, how have I offended? 

Had. Still, thou deem’st me 
Hadad—the man—the worm—the “heritor ¢ 
Of a poor vanquished tributary King!” 

Then he know me— 

‘Tam. Heavens! O, Heavens! 

Had. This torm.was Hadad’s— 

But i—the Spirit—I—the Power who speak ~*~ 

‘hrough these clay lips-#am from the Heaven of 
Heavens, 

The peer of angels. 

‘Tam. Horror! 

Had. Canst eonceive 
The love that could persuade me to these fetters’— 
Quenching immortal and angelic lustre— 
Abandoning my power--I who could touch 
‘he firmament, and plunge to darkest Sheol, 


* Bask in the sun’s orb, fathom the green sea, 


Even while I speak it—here to the root and grow 
in Jewish earth,—amortal abject thing, 
To win and to enjoy thy love! r 

Tam. (in a low voice of supplication.) Heaven, 

Heaven, 

Forsake me not! 

Had. First, in the city’s crowded gated saw thee, 
The memorable day thou cam’st from Geshur, 
A vermil blossom by thy father’s.side, 
Hailing Jerusalem with smiles and tears. 
Then, then lL loved thee—tender as thou wert— 
I hung invisibly about thy steps— 
About thy bed—I glided in thy dreams; 
Filled them with sweet voluptuous forms and phan- 

toms, 

And watched thy glowing cheek, and heaving bosom, 
While my bright visions stirred thy fancy. Happy, 
Till that curst Syrian, fresher than Adonis, 
Became thy inmate. Oh! what horrid pangs 
Rent me when I perceived thy conscious cheek, 
‘Thy soul-fraught glances! No seducing dream, 
lilusion, art of mine, could reach thee more.— 


hen first I knew Hell’s agonies, and writhed 
Ia fire, and felt the scorpion’s sting. 


‘Tam. (aside.) What thoughts!— 

Am I awake?—What horrid recollections!— 
Had. And yet I harmed him not—I harmed him 

not; 

But mourning in a mountain solitude 

Neighb’ring Jerusalem, my luckiess love 

And blasted destiny, your father’s train 

Came forth to hunt. ‘The Syrian, from the rest 


» Severing in hot pursuit, fell in with Outiaws, 


Who followed, and with bloody daggers slew him, 
Eveu by the fountain where I mused unseen. 
Tam. (clasping her forehead. ) 
©, grace! O, pity!—Sure my senses reel! 
Had. ‘hou know’st the time—reihember’st well, 
*T was night 
Ere he returned—ere I returned—for I, 
From that day forth, have worn these lineaments. 
Tam. Confusion!—horror! 
Had. While his lifeless limbs 
Pressed the green sod, while, pitying, I surveyed 
His matchless beauty, nobly stern in death, 
And thought how dear those features were to thee, 
I dared the. penalty,—for thy sake, dared 
Death, prison-house, and penal consequence, 
Denounced on the offence—I linked myselt 
To Hadad’s form, and man’s infirmities— 
My recompense, my only recompense, 
Thy love. 
Tam. Insidious Fiend!—’tis falsehood all! 
Thou slew’st him! » 
Had. Ha—are there no other means 
To free the spirit?—Had I marred ‘him thus? 
[Draws aside his vesture, and displays two 
bleeding stabs upon his breast. | 
Tam. O, Powers of Heaven! ; 
Had. Immedicable wounds that thrill and throb 
Hourly, as with the mortal steel, and gush 
Fresh blood, when stronger passions shake my frame? 
No art can heal them, no balm assuage. 
0, if this sight constrain the tear of pity, 
ow wouldst thou live to listen dire torments 
ae loose me from this flesh—too deep to tell— 
Yo which your death, by poison, steel, or rack, 
Is a sweet noontide slumber. 


‘It must be confessed that all this is conceived and 
elaborated far beyond the common standard of the 
age. The measure is unexceptionably correct and 


= 
smovth; indeed it’ is too perfect for our taste, and 
therein it is that we think Bryant superior to the few 
trained poets of ‘our country, and Mr. Hillhouse 
among them—that he roughens his periods skilfully, 
by discords and oecasional infractions of the rules of 
measure. The ear wearies of somuch harmony. lt 
is like the playing’ of Mr. Cartwright’s musical glas- 
ses, two sweet by half. ‘The comprehensiveness and 
crispness of the dialogue prevents its being very no- 
ticeable in Hadad, but if it were a narrative poem of 
thé same length, it would have taken much from our 
pleasure in the perusal. p 
‘The characters jn this drama are, we think, drawn 
with an eminent truth to nature, while at the same 
time there is a moral tendency in their whole deve- 
lopment, which is too often sacrificed by the dra- 
matist to the Graphic and powerful. The skill with 
which the simple purity of ‘Tamar is made to foil, at 
its strongest, the cunning of the fiend—putting him 
aside with the mere natural unsuspectingnesseand 
wath of her mind, when his most brilliant delusions 
are working on her, is exquisitely fine. ‘The sustain- 
ed character of Hadad, never descending, in all his 
intrigues, either for Absalom or his daughter, from 


‘| means worthy of his magnificent nature—tempting 


ler intellect and her love of knowledge aloné—is 
another evidence of the master. We believe Mr. 
Hillhouse will realize the old saying—*‘that the root 
of a great name is in the dead body.” He is little 
appreeiated now. Not half of those who profess to 
know the fine minds of their country, have ever read 
the Poem before us. He is too chaste, too disciplined, 
too polished a poet to catch the notice of the many. 
But his books are on the shelves of the few, and they 
who come after us will find them there, and go back 
to his cotemperaries to look for the traces of his fame. 
We should care more, however, that the age he lives 
in should be just to him, did we not know that to 
such minds fame is ever an incidental reward—an 
ignis futuus which may start up in the path, but will 
vot divert the footsteps of him whose eye is upon the 
stars. 

The pleasure of receiving knowledge into the mind 
—ihe quiet, inward feeding of the soul upon truth 
or beauty, is among the highest and fullest sensations 
of pleasure; but we do not know that it isnot a more 
thrilling- and exciting and perhaps nobler pleasure to 
communicate itagain, For ourself, with whatsoever 
delight we read a choice book, or a passage of sweet 
poetry—(and it is to us better than all that we meet 
vut ot doors, or in the dizzy circles of life)—the bet- 
ter and higher delight ever comes after, to throw it 
open, here, in our own book, to the world, and have 
it loved, and admired, and spoken of by the many 
whom we thus lead to the place of covert ‘treasure. 
We have come to believe that the mind could not 
rest with unused riches in its chambers—that there 
must be a sensation of over-fulness, of inward im- 
prisonment in his bosom who, ajways learning, never 
communicates—and that, therefore, aside from the 
known advantages and offsetting the unnumbered 
vexations of Editorship, it is, after all, if there were 
no other, a sufficient, though in the world’s eye, 
perhaps, an empty and imaginary reward. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. IX. 
Mr. Editor:—In perusing the last number of your 
paper, I observed another communication from your 
correspondent ** Lionel,” in answer to my letters on 
the subject of the title of the Cherokees to the lands 
which they occupy in the state of Georgia. This 
communication commences with a Continuation of 
the author’s objection to the introduction of the laws 
of nations in this matter, and to the application which 
{ have made of these laws when ! have introduced 
them. As it will be convenient that this, matter 
should be fairly understood between us, I will here 
continue my remarks upon the propriety of intro- 
ducing these laws into this controversy, and the just- 
ness of the application which I have made of them 
when I have brought them to bear upon the question. 
And in the first place, this is an issue resulting from 
the act of a nation, and not from the act of an indi- 
vidual, The principle which arises here to be de- 
cided upon, springs, not from the alleged wrong of 
any one being, but from the tort, (if there be such a 
thing proven, ) of a body of nations, from the num- 
ber of which scarce a single nation in the whole 
eastern family is excepted. In such circumstances 
as these, and under such a state of things, to 
what court shall the accuser, or they who conceive 
themselves injured, resort? Shall they apply to the 
Supreme Court of the United States? They have 


have no jurisdiction in the matter.” Shall they go 
-to the King’s Bench of England, or to the high court 
of any, and every one, of the governments of the old 
world, whose language shall be, or ever has been, 
heard upon our shores, and apply there? They may 
do it with equal justice, and they will with equal jus- 


tice receive as their only answer—** we have no ju- 


read, ‘* New States may be admitted into this union, 


done so, and have received as their answer—‘“‘ we 


‘they had forfeited, or lost by any means, their title 


risdiction in the matter.” Where is the court, then, 
to which they may apply, and from which they may 
obtain the full measure of their rights? To what 
code of laws, permit me to ask your correspondent, 
do we apply when nations are parties, and national 
rights have been infringed? How convenient and 
ready is the answer which reason presents to us—to 
the laws of nations. If individuals are at issue, let 
them resort to those laws which they have made for 
their own government, but when nations quarrel, the 
appeal fo justice must be to those great principles 
of honour and right, which the nations of the world 
have aeknowledged as their guides, and which their 
unwavering obedienee to, for ages past, has stamped ' 
immutable and just. If ** Lionel,” as I have before 
said, insists upon ex@luding the laws of nations from 
this discussion, is it not evident, that he divests his 
clients of every title and qualification which consti- 
tutes an independent nation. If they are not subject 
to, or to be governed by, the laws of nations, where 
is the law to which they are amenable? ‘To the 
acts of Congress,” replies your correspondent. In 
the first place, I object, in behalf of the Cherokees 
themselves, to this appeal to the acts of Congress, to 
ascertain their original right, or right of first pro- 
prietorship, inasmuch as the acts of Congress are ex 
post facto,and any influence from them, consequently, 
pernicious and unjust. And in the second place, the 
acknowledgment by the Cherokees of the juctice of 
such an appeal, would be nothing less than an ac- 
quiescence to a right in Congress,should they choose 
to assume it, to make a law banishing the Cherokees 
from all lands within the jurisdiction and limits of 
the United States. For if Congress possess the right 
to make a law constituting them an independent na- 
tion, it also possesses the right to withhold that law, 
and permitthem to remain dependant forever. The 
law constituting the Cherokees an independent peo- 
ple has never yet been made, and I shall proceed to 
show, never could have been made, for the plain 
reason, that Congress never had the right to make 
it. ‘Lionel’ admits, candidly, that the treaty of 
Hopewell—which was the first treaty entered into 
with the Cherokees, after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—was made ‘* without any specilic instruc- 
tions from the American government,” and in good 
policy passes over it without honouring it with a con- 
sideration. All the other treaties, then—fifteen in 
number—with which we have to do in the discussion 
of this question, were made under the Federal Con- 
stitution, by which, it will be recollected, the powers 
of Congress are ascertained, its acts limited, and the 
extent of its jurisdiction plainly defined and marked 
out. In Art. IV. Sect. 3, of this Constitution, we 


but no new state shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other state, nor any state 
formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts 
of states, without the consent of the legislatures of the 
states concerned, as well as of Congress. What is 
the result of this? It plainly follows, that neither the 
Congress of the United States, nor any other power 
residing any where in these United States, has a right 
to make a treaty, which shall create an independent 
community within the precincts of any state or states 
in the Federal Union, and that if Congress has con- 
stituted the Cherokees such, it had no right to do it, 
and Georgia is not bound by the act which accom- 
plished it. 

The reader will now perceive the necessity of 
going further than the acts of Congress to afford a 
full investigation of this matter, and “ Lionel” will 
observe the necessity of establishing a right in the 
Cherokees to an independent jurisdiction over these 
lands, prior to the existence of such a body as the 
Congress of the U. States. Ihave pursued this right, 
[have followed this shadow—this phantom, which 
has deluded the Indian, and I have returned from the 
chase disappointed and deceived. It has proved but 
an airy vision, and has vanished from my sight. I 
had thought there was a title somewhere, but I found 
it not; I resorted to the best hope of the Indian—to 
the laws of nations—but it was not there. Where 
else should it be looked for? Our own Congress— 
the powers of our own government—had not the ca- 
pacity to give them what they claimed, They were 
a separate and independent people once, and it was 
reasonable—nay, it was a necessary act of justice— 
to refer to the laws of nations to discover whether 


to such independency. I didrefer to theselawa J 
searched the only places where they were to be found 
—in the pages of the acknowledged text books upon 
the subject, in the works of the standard writers of 
all ages and nations—and I found the principles of 
justice recorded as I have quoted in my former let- 
ters; I founa that where a populous nation discovered 
a large tract of land in the possession of a few wander- 
ing savages, who made no actual and constant use of 
it, they had a right to take possession of part of it, ° 
and settle it with colonies, But ** Lionel” has ob- 
jected in the second place, to the application of this 
authority, and alleges that the circumstances of the 
case will not come within the scope of the principle 
cited.” Vattell, I have mentioned, wrote with ex- 
press reference to the American Indians. But this 
is not sufficient, in the views of your correspondent, 
to make it applicable to the case. Iam willing, then, 
to drop this fact, and to judge of the fitness of the 
authority to the case, by a fair consideration of the 
two, in apposition with one another. The prinei- 
ple quoted you are already acquainted with, the 
substance of it has been already noticed in this letter. 

But as to the facts of the case. Were the Euro- 
peans too closely pent up at home, and did they find 
the natives in possession of a large extent of territory 
of which they made no actual and constant use, and 
of which they stood in no particular need? May I 
not, in truth and justice, answer—Yes! They were 
too closely pent up at home, and they did find the 
An.erican savage in possession of a large extent of 
land—the fairest half of God’s creation~of which 
he made no actual and constant ase, and of which he 
stood in no particular need. For the justification of 
the first of these assertions, look to the present state 
of the British kingdom. Now, when there is already 
a nation disgorged from its population, when half of 
this new world is made up of its subjects and their 
descendants, we find them, even yet, famishing with 
hunger and want, and plundering to obtain the sim- 
plest necessaries of life. If such be the case with 
their population, already thinned, what might we 
expect were the justice of the Indian to drive back 
each emigrant to the home of his ancestors? They 
are too closely pent up now—they cannot all gain a 
subsistence in their present state—is it not reason- 
able, then, to suppose that prior to the period of 
emigration to the new world, they were still more 
closely pent up, and still more straightened in their 
circumstances, Yes! They were closely pent up— 
too closely pent up at home--they experienced not 
only the miseries of natural want, but they were pent 
up also in the worst of earthly confines—in the bond- 
age of tyranny. Did they find the Indians, however, 
making actual and constant use of their lands? Your 
correspondent would still induce you to believe they 
did. ‘* Lionel” would have you credit him—that 
they were divided into separate governments, fixed 
and permanent in their habitations, and for aught I 
know, would be willing for you to believe that they 
were philosophers, and statesmen, and lawyers, and 
doctors, skilled in knowledge and perfect in the arts 
and sciences. But, Mr. Editor, the stamp of fiction 
rests upon this part of your correspondents communie 
cation. The page of history confronts it with its sober 
visage, and strips it of all the rich trappings which 
the imagination of ** Lionel” has hung around it. 
The true facts of the case are these—the Indians at 
the time of the discovery of this continent, were a 
wild, roving, lawless people, who, with a reason 
scarcely distinguishable from instinct, had herded 
together in different tribes for the purposes of mu- 
tual protection, defence,&c. They had no fixed and 
permanent habitation, they pursued their game 
through the forest and the prairie alike, they knew 
nothing of the arts of civilization, they had never 
heard of tillage—how could such a people make an 
actual and constant use of lands! Is it not palpable 
to every reader, that no ingenuity can so warp the 
facts of this case, as to make it appear, that the In+ 
dians made an actual and constant use of the Ame- 
rican continent before the discovery of Columbus, 
and that they stood in particular need of all the lands 
from the North Pole to the South, and from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific. I hope, then, this matter 
will be permitted to sleep for a while, undisturbed 
by the champions of the Indian’s cause. It has be- 
come a matter too plain, and based upon too bold an 


authority, to bear contradiction. ‘‘ Requiescat in 
pace.” 
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But the reader may be ready at this time to 
inquire, what is the ne ssity of insisting here, so 
much upon the introduction of the laws of nations; 
and I will be excusable, if, in attempting to satisfy 
him in this particular, I am led into a little prolixity. 
I will proceed, then, upon the position established 
by these laws, and carry out the argument which I 
have based upon it. The Europeans had a right to 
part of this continent, and there was no superiority of 
right to any particular division of it. The south was 
as open to the settlement of the emigrants as the 
north, The colony of Georgia was among the éar- 
liest settlements made upon the continent. At the 
time of its settlement its boundaries were marked 
out, and a charter given, from George the Second, 
to all the lands now within the limits of the state of 
Georgia, including the lands in controversy, as well 
as the lands given up to the United States, as the con- 
sideration for their defraying the expenses of the 
removal of the Cherokees. The settlers, under this 
charter, took possession of this land. They found the 
Indians roving over it, unfixed in their habitation. 
They increased in number and cultivated the new 
soil. They introduced the arts of civilization ina 
world, where but a moment before, all was shrouded 
in the darkness of ignorance and superstition. The 
Indians in the mean time ‘‘ began to breathe the air of 
refinement,” and settling down upon the lands where 
they now are, without the acquiescence or permission 
of those who held them by right of charter, granted 
by that government which had the right to give it, 
they continued to remain there, unmolested, until 
their aggressions, and the necessities of the state of 
Georgia called upon her to take possession of it, ere 
it should be too late for ever. ‘Thus it will be seen 
from the facts of the case that the Cherokees have no 
greater and no better original rightto the land now in 
controversy, than they have to all the rest of the state of 
Georgia, or to all the rest of the land within the limits 
of the United States; and that the same Indian justice 
which divests the Georgians of their right to this land, 
would sweep the U. States of the whole of its white 
population, and hurl them all into the deep waters 
of the Atlantic. —So much for the right of original 
proprietorship to that tract of land denominated ‘* the 
Indian territory.” And this too, isthe bearing which 
the laws of nations have upon this question. ks im- 
portance will be fully realized by ‘* Lionel” when he 
undertakes to establish, in the face of these prinei- 
ples, and the constitution of the United States a le- 
gal and just title in the Cherokees, to an ind:pen- 
dent sovereignty over these lands. 
Yours, &e. 


Hain. 


THE YOUNG WARRIORS, 


Extract of a letter from Michigan. 

‘¢ For the substantial accuracy of the fdlowing 
story Lean truly vouch. One of the parties is inti- 
mately known to me. The tragic scene, while it 
affords a new development of the individual suffer- 
ings and horrors incident to war, especially to bor- 
der wars, discloses traits of youthful courage and 
presence of mind eminently worthy of public re- 
cord. 

Towards the close of the late war with Great 
Britain, in 1813 or 1814, when the American arms 
had been so farvictorious as to alarm and intimidate 
the Indians on these frontiers, they acceded to a pro- 
position to meet American commissioners at Green- 
ville, in Ohio, for the purpose of making a treaty of 
peace and of cession and indemnities. The British 
authorities in Canada, learning the intelligence of 
this contemplated convention, became anxious to 
prevent as many of the tribes disposed to attend it 
as possible from doing so. For this purpose they 
detached a force of Canadian savages, commanded 
by aFrench Canadian officer, whose object was to 
intercept a tribe of the American Indians, and over- 
awe them from proceeding to Greenville. This 
scheme soon became known to the military authori- 
ties of the United States on this frontier. They 
proraptly adopted measures to counteract the project 
ofthe enemy. ‘They selected a lad about sixteen 
years of age, the son of a respectable native of this 
country, who had enjoyed the confidence and good- 
will of the Indians all his life. The father having 
died, they transferred their attachment to the son.— 
This boy armed himself with a tomahawk, scalping 
knife, masket and ammunition; engaged, as his com- 
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panion, a half-breed, the nephew of the Canadian 
commander of the hostile Indian force, somewhat 
older than himself, and proceeded from Detroit to 
visit the friendly Indians, and to induce them, by his 
hereditary influence; to proceed on their mission to 
Greenville, as well as to warn them against the me- 
ditated attempt of the enemy to intercept them. The 
two lads marched with celerity, amidst trying diffi- 
culties and dangers. They passed a Pottawatomie 
village, with the aboriginal inhabitants of which the 
American lad was a great favourite. These Potta- 
watomies were aware of the movements of the Cana- 
dian Indians; and after the two lads had left their vil- 
‘lage in pursuit of the business on which they had been 
dispatched,they became apprehensive that their youth- 
ful favorite and his companion might be captured and 
massacred by the hostile foree. They, therefore, 
sent a number of their warriors after them, for the 
purpose of affording them protection. Before these 
generous allies overtook them, the two boys had be- 
gun to cross a river in a canoe. On the opposite 
shore, they descried a detachment of the savage ene- 
my: But it was too late: They were ordered by the 
Canadian commander of the detachment to come on 
shore and surrender themselves. Feigning submis- 
sion, our young heroes, as they approached the ene- 
my, whose commander was advancing towards them 
alone, came to the determination to sell their lives 
dearly, and not to be taken alive, if captured at all. 
They formed the plan of walking up as near as pos- 
sible, with safety, to the Canadian oflicer, and of 
shooting him down on the spot, each pledging him- 
self to the other to fire simultaneously. As they 
came near to him, the half-breed discovered that the 
officer was his uncle. For a moment he faltered; 
but reinspired by the determined spirit and energy 
of the American lad, he marched fearlessly up to- 
wards the commander. Within a few steps of him, 
he demanded an immediate surrender of themselves 
and their arms. They looked around them: They 
perceived that the hostile savage detachment were 
stationed on the brow of a hill about fifty yards from 
them: They felt their perilous situation; but with 
undaunted firmness and desperate resolution, they 
told the Canadian officer not to come any nearer to 
them. Ifhe did, they would certainly kill him.— 
At first he laughed at them. He could not suppose 
it possible that two boys, neither of them eighteen 
years of age, would, in the face of a large detach- 
ment of savage enemies, burning with resentment, 
and flushed with hope, dare to execute their threat, 


Finding that they were in nowise intimidated by the 
‘|dangers whick on all sides surrounded them, the’ 


Canadian commander resorted to the bold expedient 
of moving towards his youthful adversaries, throwing 


open his bosom, defying them to fire at him, and at 


the same moment raising his sword to cut down the 


young American. In the act of striking, they both 
‘shot him through the heart. He fell at their feet: 


But such was the presence of mind of the young 
American, in these fearful cireumstances, uncertain 
whether the officer was certainly dead, that to ren- 
der ‘‘assurance double-sure,” and te prevent the 
possibility of his calling out to his detachment to fire 
on them, he turned the butt end of his musket, and 
with it broke, at one blow, the neck of the enemy 
whom they had shot through the heart. At this in- 
stant, the friendly Pottawatomies providentially ap- 
peared on the opposite shore of the river, gave a tre- 
mendous yell, and rushed across the stream with the 
rapidity of lightning. The savage enemy, by this 
time apprized of the fate of their commander, and 
seeing the rapid approach of the Pottawatomies, took 
to flight; the brave lads were saved, proceeded on 
their journey amidst perils scarcely less imminent 
than the one they had just escaped, and effected the 
object of their trying and dangerous mission. The 
treaty of Greenville was signed and ratified; peace 
was restored with the Indian tribes; and the intrepid 
young American, left a pennyless orphan by the 
death of his parent and the disastrous effects of the 
war, lived to educate and bring up a large family of 
sisters, by his own exertions, and still lives, in pros- 
perity and affluence, to enjoy the society of that fa- 
mily, respectably established in life, and to see the 
savage wilderness, where he was cradled and nur- 
tured under the uplifted tomahawk, ina state of high 
cultivation, and blossoming and blooming like the 
rose,” 
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«« Adolphe, and other Poems,” by J. A. Shea, is 
the title of a volume which has just been issued in 
New York. 
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SATURDAY, Sepremeer 3, 1831. 


POLAND—FRANCE—RUSSIA. 

We have before us two letters from Europe—one 
received by the editor of the Boston Centihel by the 
last arrival from Liverpool, and the other written by 
O. P. Q. and published in the London Morning 
Chronicle of July 13, the latest London journal re- 
ceived by the same vessel. Both letters agree in 
sentiment, and hold out cheering prospeets for Po- 
land, if shé can only keep her breath of liberty until 
the reform question is finally settled in England, and 
the recently elected Deputies of France assemble in 
Paris. The popular correspondent of the Chronicle 
says, that up to the date of his letter—the tenth of 
July—the French Government was in a state of fear 
and anxiety. At first the premien thought he was 
certain of a majority in the Chamber, but, when the 
people in the interior spoke out, the minister’s ma- 
jority lessened and grew weaker until there was no 
majority at all,and to-day, says O. P. Q. ‘the knows 
what I foretold a week ago—that there will be 150 
new Deputies, that these will belong to young France 
—to new France—and that these will demand the 
independence of Poland!! This will, perhaps, be 
the first point of decision between the Restoration 
and Revolution. The Restoration will say, ‘ What 
could we do for Poland, without making war with 
Prussia as well as Russia?’ and the Revolution will 
reply, ‘ Then make war!’. This will be done con- 
stitutionally—parliamentarily, with perfect attention 
to the rights and respect for the prerogatives of Louis 
Philip: but it will be done—and then the Govern- 
ment must march or mustretire. The Miuister ex- 
presses his fears that war may become necessary, 
though he continues to hope for the preservation of 
peace. The Centre Droit, on which he relied last 
session, is no longer in existence. The men of the 
old regime are suceeeded by men of the new, and 
though the Centre Gauche will be strong, the Gauche 
and Extreme Gauche will be still more so. And 
then, besides this there are 150 new men, who come 
to the Chamber not to support or oppose M. Perier, 
but to support the cause of liberty, and oppose the 
degradation and humiliation of France. Indeed the 
Minister is surprised! he hoped to behold himself 
surrounded next session by nearly the same men who 
surrounded him last; but, on the contrary, he will 
have to contest the ground inch by inch with men of 
moderate, but of noble, frank, and generous prin- 


ciples, and who will look to France, to liberty, and 


to civilization, and will not, above all, be cajoled out 
of the revolution of 1850, Never in France was 
such a Chamber elected, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that, sagely and moderately, but firmly and cer- 
tainly, the revolution of July will now proceed to its 
desired and destined termination.” 

These are cheering assertions for the friends of 
republicanism and the party of which Lafayette is the 
ostensible head, and while they augur well for the 
march of liberal principles in France, they also cast 
a ray of hope over the struggles of Poland. Hear 
what O. P. Q. says upon this latter subject:— 

That Poland will be saved by the New Chamber 
of Deputies, I feel morally assured. If Poland can 
be saved by diplomatic negotiations, so much the 
better. If she can be saved by the fears, the coward- 
iee, or the want of resources of Russia, so much the 
better. If she can be saved by conditions voluntarily 
imposed by Nicholas on himself, so much the better. 
If she can be saved by the intervention of Austria, or 
Prussia, or England, or France, so much the better. 
Or, if war be necessary, if France and England can 
act together, against Russia, so much the better; or, 
if not, if France and Poland alone shall have to go to 
war against Russia, so much the better. Or, if not, 
if France and Poland only shall have to go to war 
against Prussia and Russia, so much the better. But 
if, to secure the independence of Poland, it be ne- 
cessary that France should declare war against Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, France will not hesitate to 
do so; for, by one means or other, Poland will be 
saved. To the present elections in France I attribute 
this result. e Electors will not allow France to 
be humiliated, and Poland to be exterminated; and 
you were right—yes, indeed you were, the other 
day, when you said, ‘If the Sovereigns of Europe 
knew their true interests, they would unite in com- 


lling the Autocrat to do justice to the Poles,”— 

ut, whether they will or will not unite in favour of 
this brave, noble, and glorious people, I feel morally 
convinced from this moment, that Poland is saved. 


A wish will spring responsive in every bosom that 
this prophecy may be fulfilled, and from the tenor of 
the other letter to which we referred above, it would 
not seem a random prediction. The correspondent 
of the Boston paper holds this language: 


**It is evident that both France and England are 
relieved from a souree of great inquietude, by the 
settlement of the Belgian ditticulties, Had war en- 
sued with Holland, each party would have had their 
supporters, and fears were entertained that a general 
war might possibly have been the consequenee. 

** Now, the English and French governments can 
turn their attention -to the affairs of Poland; and 
should the assistance in her behalf be carried even 
to excess by the ministers of both countries, there is 
no doubt but that they would be cheerfully supported 
by the people. Rendering them assistance, will on 
one consideration alone, be worth all the trouble, ex- 
ertions, and expense that both governments may be 
at, namely, ever since the aid of” the Russians in de- 
feating Napoleon, and especially since their late vie- 
tory over the Turks, the Czar and his myrmidons 
have been considered invincible:—all Europe trem- 
bling at the very name of the great Autocrat and his 
immense legions, How differently are the Russians 
estimated now, and what is the cause of this great 
change in the public feeling?—It is that the Polish 
rebels with a little band resisted 150,000 of the best 
Russian troops. They would then have compromised 
with the Emperor, by retaining the small territory 
that had been previously parcelled out to them, but 
will not now surrender one inch of their present con- 
quests, orratherrecovery of the rest of ancient Poland: 
—Now too, it is just discovered, that the Russian 
soldiers are ignorant—that they, as well as the dif- 
ferent departments of the army, steal from each other, 
which is proof of the bad discipline they are under 
—that the least defeat produces immediate cowar- 
dice. Inthe last battle, when the Poles defended 
themselves with such incredible bravery, artillery 
was placed imthe rear of the Russians to prevent their 
retreating. I repeat it, Sir, that the noble exertions 
the Poles have made to regain their liberty, has en- 
lightened all Europe in regard to the Russians, It 
is now justly estimated that the well disciplined, able 
armies of France and Austria, clothed and fed at their 
own doors, are infinitely more than a match for the 
Russian hordes, brought from such immense dis- 
tances, and obliged to be provisioned for whatever 
distance they have to march; and the Emperor has to 
pay the extra expense he is at overother nations; dif- 
ficulties not easily overcome without British gold.— 
It is presumed that the Emperor Nicholas will feel 
the loss of the Poles less than he will the loss of re- 


‘ putation—the charm is dissolved, and what is most 


provoking—all Europe is aware of it.” 


THE POET CAMPBELL. 

The lines on Poland, recently published, and in- 
tended, it is said, for a new edition of the Pleasures 
of Ifope, will not, we fear, enhance the value of that 
exquisite poem. The admirers of Mr. Campbell, 
(and who does not admire him?) cannot but regret 
the introduction of an addition so likely to violate 
the integrity and depreciate the interest of the whole. 
The fervour of sentiment and beautiful energy of 
expression which characterize his early productions, 
are sought in yain in his more recent works, The 
poems which have lately appeared under his name, 
in conjunction With his celebrated defence of Lady 
Byron, have forced us to believe that the poet begins 
to stagger under the weight of years. The follow- 
ing remarks, from the Boston American, though 
written in a spirit of severity, which, towards the 
‘amiable Campbell,” we cannot but condema, are, 
we fear, but too just. ’ 


The London Metropolitan contains some ‘* Lines 
on Poland,” by Thomas Campbell, to be inserted in 
the next edition of **The Pleasures of Hope.” ce 
are very prosaic, and have some passages of such 
bathos indeed, that we should quote them, had they 
not been already quoted elsewhere, under the im- 


pression, we believe, that they were fine. Such, 


couplets as the following, are ‘‘ not over-sweetened 
with the melody of Pope.” 
John, Europe’s saviour—Poniatowski's fair 
Resemblance—Kosciusko’s shall be there. 
Mr. Campbell is severe also on our Faderiand, 
Germany, in the following lines: 
Well can ye mouth fair Freedom’s classic line, 
And talk of Constitutions o’er your wine ; 
But all your vows to break the tyrant’s yoke, 

. Expire in Bacchanalian song and sxoke : 
Heavens! can no ray of foresight pierce the leads 
And mystic metaphysics of your heads? &c. 

The first and last of these couplets sink so natu- 
rally of themselves, that nothing can increase their 
bathos; but of the second, in which there is a point- 
ed @nimadversion on the national fondness for smok- 
ing, we propose the following version: 

For such a talk of things you take no part in, 

Is “all i’ my eye,” good friends! “and Betty Martin.” 


This gives a sprightly peculiarity to the movement 
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of these very caustic verses. Our German blood, 
however, is cooled, by finding France treated with 
as little ceremony: 
France turns from her abandon’d friends afresh, 
And soothes the Bear that prowls for patriot flesh! 
And England is significantly asked if she is 


Steep'd so low 

_ In poverty, crest-fall’n, and palsied so, 
that she must sit ‘much wroth,” it seems, but more 
frightened than wroth, while there is a riot, and cry 
of blood and murder, next door. However, Eng- 


land is notorious for stepping in for the relief of 


ressed nations—witness Copenhagen, which Mr. 
C canal has himself sung in the ‘Battle of the 
Baltic,? and Genoa, and others of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s pets—and accordingly her ‘might’ is repre- 
sented as a ‘War-ship,’ while 


Heaven's prismatic bow, 
Upris’n behind her on the horizon's base, 
Shines, flashing thro’ the tackle, shrouds and stays. 


The poet should have been more particular; why 
> 


not ad 
These same prismatic colours eke illume 


The mizen-yards, the bowsprit and jib-boon ? 

A PpREMIUM.—We learn through a New York pa- 
per, that the American Peace Society offers $500 for 
the best, and $100 for the second best, essay on the 
subject of a ‘* Congress of nations for the amicable 
adjustment of national disputes, and for the promo- 
tion of universal peace, without recourse to arms.” 
Manuscripts to be sent by the first of April, to D. E. 
Wheeler, New York, with the writer’s name in a 
sealed paper. Some philanthropic individuals, with 
great and honourable liberality, have appropriated 
these handsome sums to promote the discussion of a 
question deeply interesting to the human race by men 


We find upon our desk this morning, Fletcher’s 
new History of Poland, published by the enterpriz- 
ing Harpers, of New York. The volume contains 
an admirably executed frontispiece-plate of the gal- 
lant Kosciusko. We shall notice the work more 
particularly hereafter. 


Doctor Porter, at the Literary Rooms, in Chesnut 
street, has issued, in a very handsome form, a 
‘Health Almanac for 1832.” If it is as judicious as 
the rest of this gentleman’s publications, it will prove 
a valuable work. 


The American Monthly Magazine, we are sorry 
to record it, is defunct. We have expected the Au- 
gust number for the last fortnight, somewhat impa- 
tiently; and lo! yesterday’s mail brought us a circu- 
lar, stating that the subscribers to the Magazine had 
been transferred to the New York Mirror, of which 
latter publication, N. P. Willis, Esq. will hereafter 
be co-editor. We are very sorry that the American 
Monthly has failed; but it was to be expected. Its 
editor was indolent, and scarcely deserved a better 
fate. He is a fine poet—one of the first in the coun- 
try, and will be a valuable accession to the Mirror. 


Mosare History.—We have had upon our table 
for some days, a very handsome volume, entitled the 
** Mosaic History of the Creation of the World.”— 
This history is illustrated by discoveries and experi- 
ments, derived from the present enlightened state of 
science, and with reflections caleulated to promote 
and strengthen confidence in religion, and to give a 
certainty to the details of the creation as recorded, in 
Holy Writ. The original work was printed in Lon- 
don, and is from the pen of Thomas Wood, A. M. 
The volume before us is an American edition, cor- 
rected and revised by Professor Durbin, the eminent 
Methodist Clergyman, of Augusta College, Ken- 
tucky. Aside from the value which this book pos- 

_Sesses to the religious reader, in confirming and 
stvengthening him inhis creed, it will be found in- 
teresting to every intelligent individual, embracing 
as it does a vast variety of novel and instructive mat- 
ter. The following passage for example is quoted 
at random :— 


On Saturday, November 27, 1703, a tremendous 
storm shook all Europe, which has been considered 
the most dreadful tempest that has ever taken place 
since the deluge. This storm commenced three days 
before it arrived at its height. A strong west wind 
set in about the middle of the month, the force of 
which was increased every day till the 27th. Great 
damage was sustained, and much alarm excited, both 
by sea and land. The late Key. Dr. Stennett, inien- 
deavouring to account for it, obzerves, that “havin 
most probably taken its rise in America, it made its 
way across the western ocean, and collecting confe- 
derate matter in its passage over the seas, spent its 
fury on those parts of the world, whither this army 


of terrors was principally commissioned.” The vio- 
lence of the wind yo a hoarse, dreadful noise, 
like one continued peal of thunder; whilst the ex- 
cessive darkness of the night added to the horror of 
the scene. 

Great loss of property was sustained; many painful 
accidents happened to those who escaped with their 
lives; and not a few had all their apprehensions rea- 
lized, as they met death in some of its most dreadful 
forms. In the city of London, and its vicinity, more 
than 800 dwelling-houses were laid in ruins, and 
above 2,000 stacks of chimnies were precipitated to 
the ground. Asa further proof of its strength and 
fury, we are informed, that the lead which covered 
the roof of 100 churches, was rolled up and hurled 
in prodigious quantities, to great distances. But the 
dreadful devastation spread throughout the country. 
In one extensive plain, on the banks of the Severn, 
not léss than 15,000 sheep being unable to resist its 
violence, were driven into the river and drowned. 
Such was the quantity of trees torn up by their,roots, 
that a person anxious to ascertain the number, had 
proceeded through but a part of the county of Kent, 
when, arriving at the prodigious amount of 250,000, 
he relinquished the undertaking. If such were the 
dreadful ravages of this storm by land, it will be an- 
ticipated they were still more disastrous on thewater. 
Accordingly we are informed, that the best part of 
our navy being then at sea, if it had been at any other 
than a full flood and spring tide, the loss might have 
es fatal to the fation. It was computed that not 
ess than 300 ships were utterly destroyed by this 
tempest; among which were 15 of the royal navy, 
containing upwards of 2,000 seamen, who ‘* sunk as 
lead in the mighty waters.”” ‘The whole loss of pro- 
perty was estimated at four millions of money—of 
~pg about eight thousand—and cattle without num- 

er. 


We have the **Monthly Amateur” for August. It 
is printed in a bad form for a monthly magazine— 
the quarto—and should be changed. This number 
commences with the conclusion of a story written by 
S. L. Fairfield, entitled Sir Walter Colebroke. This 
is in bad taste—printing one portion of a story in one 
number of a magazine, and giving the conclusion of 
ita month after! In nine cases out of ten, the pro- 
duction will not be read; and if the first portion of it 
is read, it will be forgotten, and require re-reading 
by the time the conclusion is published. The 
number, however, contains some clever articles other 
than Fairfield’s, whose production is doubtless wild 
and horrible enough. The editor’s reviews are per- 
tinent and sensible. Of the Young Duke, he says: 


‘* Think not, gentle reader, that we are such detes 
as to compare the elegant trifling of the Young Duke 
to his of Pelham and Paul Clifford. No, no! the 
one is the effervescence of Champagne, the other of 
Perry—the one is the bedd of old Cognac, the other 
that of simple Jamaica. Sometimes we have in the 
Young Duke brooding obscurity for grave reflection, 
and at other times the dizarre manner for the bril- 
liant; but nevertheless, when a man has a good appe- 
tite, he will not quarrel long over the white meat and 
the sombre. May Dacreand St. James level an acre of 
inequalities, and if we perchance have the same dis- 
inclination to the prosing egotistical, auto-biographi- 
cal chapters of the Young Duke, as to the critical 
chapters of Tom Jones, although we are sensible of 
the necessity of music between the acts, or while the 
carpenters are driving their hammers for a new pan- 
tomine; yet we can in all such cases skip,”? 


The number of the Journal of Health issued this 
week,completes the second volume of that work since 
its commencement. We here taken occasion to say, 
that never was a periodical of the same class and cha- 
racter conducted with more general ability than this 
has been, from its commencement up to the present 
time. It has attained and deserved a degree of popu- 
larity, which we trast will accompany and sustain it 
through future years of prosperity. The editors 
of the Journal of Health, are understood to be Doctors 
Bell and Condie, of this city, and we hazard nothing 
in saying that although they individually stood high 
among their brethren as professional men before, 
they have greatly enhanced their reputation by the 
lucid and intelligent essays that form the leading 
features of this little work, In closing their second 
volume the editors say:— 


In renewing, for another year, their engagement 
with the public, the Editors of this work cannot re- 
frain from expressing their heartfelt pleasure, at the 
flattering manner in which their endeavours to in- 
struct and amuse; to make the body’s health subser- 
vient to the mind’s ease, have been received. Re- 
specting their future course, they would wish to prof- 
fer a few remarks, 

It has hitherto been a leading object with them, to 
present the greatest variety of facts, which were sus- 
ceptible of being directly applied to the preserva- 
tion of health, and preventing the inroads of disease; 
and while doing this, to remove prejudices, and to 
show the fallacy of many received opinions, which 
interfered with private or personal hygiene. 


In future the editors of this Journal propose to take 
a wider range, bg taveetgntiong all the general causes 
of disease, and the means of prevention and mitiga- 
tion—epidemic and contagious fevers——the seasons 
and localities under which they are most rife, and 
all other physical, not less than the moral causes, 
modifying their progress and intensity, will be fully 
considered. Information .on these topics ought to 
be widely circulated, so that popular opinion may 
not, in the time of actual danger, thwart and para- 
lyze professional advice and skill. In no other wa 
can the Medical Police of a country be rendered effi- 
cient, and exercise a salutary guardianship over the 
— health. Quarantine regulations and sani 
aws, will come in fora full share of the notice of the 
Editors in their inquiries. 


EUGENE ARAM—rue NEXT PELHAM NOVEL. 

We perceive by a letter from Bulwer, the gifted 
author of the Pelham Novels, to a gentleman in this 
country, that he is now engaged in a work which is 
intended to form a lasting memorial of the power of 
his ardent and diversified mind, and which is based 
on the story of the celebrated murderer—the unfortu- 
nate Eugene Aram. We consider the subject pe- 
culiarly happy for the development of Bulwer’s 
powers, and have no doubt of his complete success. 
We present our readers with a short account of the 
story of Aram, imperfect it is true, but interesting 
not only from its being the subject of a forthcoming 
work from the pen of Bulwer, but from the singular 
nature of the case recorded:— 

Eugene Aram, a man of considerable erudition, 
which he acquired under great disadvantages, and 
who was also remarkable for his unhappy fate, and the 
singular circumstances that occasioned and attended 
it, was born at Ramsgil, a little village in Nether- 
dale, Yorkshire, in the year 1704. He was descend- 
ed from an ancient family, but his father was in no 
higher station than that of a gardener, though of great 
merit in that occupation. He was removed when 
very young, together with the mother, to Skelson,near 


Newby; and when he was five or six years old, his 
father making a little purchase in Bondage, near Rip- 


the 8th of February, 1744-5, he murdered Daniel 
Clark, a shoemaker, in conjunction with whom, and 
another person, he seems before to have been con- 
cerned in some fraudulent practices. The murder, 
however, was concealed near fourteen years, and 
then was discovered by a skeleton being accidental 
found, which was supposed to be that of Clark. This 
was a mistake; but it led to a discovery of the whole 
transaction, which is thus related:—A labourer was 
employed to dis for stone to supply a lime kiln, ata 
lace called Thistle-Hill, near Knaresborough, and 
aving dug about two feet deep, he found the bones 
of a human body, and the bones being still joined to 
each other by the ligatures of the joints, the body ap- 
d tohave been buried double. This accident 
immediately became the subject of gonorel curiosity 
and inquiry. Some hints had been formerly thrown 
out by Aram’s wife, that Clark was murdered; and 
it was well remembered, that his disap 
was yery sudden. This occasioned Aram’s wife 
to be sent for, as was also the coroner, and an inqui- 
sition was entered into, it being believed that the 
skeleton found was that of Daniel Clark. Mrs, 
Aram declared, that she believed Clark had been 
rourdered by her husband and Richard Houseman, 
The latter, when he was brought before the coroner, 
appeared to be in great confusion, trembling, chang. 
ing colour, and faltering in his speech during the 
examination. The coroner desired him to take u 
one of the bones, probably to observe what further 
effect that might produce; and Houseman, according» 
ly, taking up one of the bones, said, “*‘ This is no 
more Dan. Clarks bone than it is mine.” These 
words were pronounced in such a manner as con- 
vinced those present, that they proceeded not from 
Houseman’s supposition that Clark was alive, but 
from his certain knowledge where his bones rea 
aye Accordingly, after some evasions, he’ said that 
Clark was murdered by Eugene Aram, and that the 
body was buried in St. Robert’s Cave, near Knares- 
borough. He added farther, that Clark’s head lay 
to the right, in the turn, at the entrance of the eave, 
and a skeleton was accordingly found there exactly in 
the posture he described. In consequence of this 
Aram was apprehended at Lynn, in Norfolk, being 
at that time usher ofa school there. He was brought 
from thence to York Castle, and on the 3d of August, 
1759, was tried at the county assizes for the murder. 
He was found guilty on the testimony of Richard 


pon, his father went thither. He was there sent to | 
school, where he learned to read the New Testa-. 
ment in English, which was all he was ever taught, | 
except that, some considerable time after, he was 
under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Alcock, of Burn- 
sal, for aboutamonth. When he was about thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, he went to his father in 
Newby, and attended him in the family there, till. 
the death of Sir Edward Blackett. It wasin the 
house of this gentleman to whom his father was gar- 
dener, that his | at nsity to literature firs: appear- 
ed. He was, indeed, always ofa solitary disposition, 
and uncommonly fond of retirement and books; and 
here he enjoyed all the advantages of leisure and 
privacy. He applied himself at first chiefly to ma- 
thematical studies, in which he made a considerable 
proficiency. At about sixteen years of age he was 
sent to London, to the house of Christopher Blackett, 
whom he served some time in the capacity of book- 
keeper. After continuing here a year or more, he 
was taken with the small pox, and suffered severely 
under that distemper. He afterwards returned into 
Yorkshire, in consequence of an invitation from his | 
father, and there continued to prosecute his studies, | 
but found in polite literature much greater charms | 
than in mathematics; which occasioned him now 
chiefly to apply himself to poetry, and anti- 
quities. After this he was invited to Netherdale, 
where he engaged in a school and married. But his 
marriage proved an unhappy connexion, for to the 
misconduct of his wife, he afterwards attributed the 
misfortunes that befell him. In the meanwhile hav- 
ing perceived his deficiency in the learned langua- 
ges, he applied to the grammatical study of the Latin 
and Greek tongues; alter which he read with great 
avidity and diligence, all the Latin classics, historians 
and poets. He then went through the Greek Testa- 
ment, and lastly, ventured upon Hesiod, Homer, 
Theocritus, Herodotus, and Thucydides, together 
with all the Greek tragedians. In 1734, William 
Norton, Esq. a gentleman who had a friendship for 
him, invited him to Knaresborough. Here he ac 
uired the knowledge of the Hebrew, and read the 
Pontnench in that language. In 1744, he returned to 
London; and served the Rev. Mr. Painblane, as usher 
in Latin and writing,in Piccadilly; and with this gen- 
tleman’s assistance, he aequired the knowledge of 
the French language. He was afterwards employed 
as an usher and tutor, in several different parts of 
England; during which time he became agquainted 
with heraldry and botany. He also ventured upon 
the Chaldean language and Arabic, the former of 
which he found easy from its near connexion with 
the Hebrew. He then investigated the Celtic, as 
far as possible, in all its dialects, and having begun 
to form collections, and make comparisons between 
the Celtic, the English, the Latin, the Greek and the 
Hebrew, and found a great affinity among them, he 
resolved to proceed through all these languages, and 
to form a comparative Lexicon. But in the midst cf 
these “tare, wat and inquiries, it appears, that 
Aram committed a crime, which could not have been 
expected from a man of so studiousa turn, and which 
is the more extraordinary, as the inducement that led 


him to it, is said to have been aan gain, though he 
himself afterwards assigned a different motive. On 


Houseman, who being arraigned and acquitted, be- 
came an evidence against Aram, whose testimony 
was corroborated by that of Aram’s wife, and 
other circumstantial evidence. The fact seems 
to have been, that Houseman and Aram to- 
ther murdered Clark, and jointly dragged his body 
into the cave, where it was found in the posture de- 
scribed by Houseman. It was supposed that Aram 
ot al/the money Clark had received for his wife’s 
ortuve, amounting to above £160. 

After conviction a clergyman was appointed to at- 
tend bim, to represent the atrociousness of his crime, 
to bring him to a pease sense of his condition, and 
exhort him to an ample confession. 

Arim appeared to pay proper attention to what 
was wid; but after the minister had retired he form- 
ed the dreadful resolution of destroying himself, and 
wrote a letter, of which the following is a copy. 

“‘My DEAR FRIEND—Before this reaches you I 
shall be no more a living man in this world, ney 
at present in perfect bodily health, but who can de- 
scribe the horrors of mind which I suffer at this in- 
stant? Guilt! the guilt of blood shed without any 
provocaion, without any cause, but that of filthy 
lucre, pierces my conscience with wounds that give 
the most poignant pains! ’Tis true, the conscious- 
ness of my horrid guilt has given me frequent intere 
ruptions in the midst of my business or pleasures; but 
still | have found means to stifle its clamours, and 
contrived a momentary pomnony for the disturbance 
it gave me, by applying to the bottle or the bowl, or 
diversions, or company, or business; sometimes one, 
and sometimes the other, as opportunity offered; but 
now all those, and all other amusements are at an end, 
and I am left, forlorn, helpless, and destitute of every 
comfort; for I have nothing now in view but the 
certain destruction both of my soul and body. My 
conscience will no longer suffer itself to be hood- 
winked or browbeat; it has now got the mastery ; 
it is my accuser, judge, and executioner ; and the 
sentence it pronounced against me is more dreadful 
than that I heard from the bench, which only con- 
demned my body to the pains of death, which are 
soon over; but conscience tells me plainly, that she 
will sammon me before another tribunal, where I 
shall have neither power nor means to stifle the evi- 
dence she will there bring against me; and that the 
sentence which will then be denounced, will not only 
be irrevocable, but will condemn my soul to tor- 
ments that will know no end.—Oh had I but heark- 
ened to the advice which dear-bought experience has 
enabled me to give! I should not now have been 
plunged into that dreadful gulf of despair, which I 
find it impossible to extricate myself from ; and 
therefore my soul is filled with horror inconceivable. 
I see both God and man my enemies ; and ina few 
hours shall be exposed a public spectacle for the 
world to gaze at. Can you conceive any condition 
more horrible than mine’ O,no! it cannot be! I 
am determined, therefore, to put a short end to 
trouble I am no longer able to bear, and prevent the 
executioner, by doing his business with my own 
hands. Everene Aram.” 

When the morning appointed for his execution 
arrived, the keeper went to take him out of his cell, 
and found him almost expiring through loss of blood, 


iy A 


appearanc 


having cut his left arm above the elbow, and near the 
wrist, with a razor, but he missed the artery. A 
surgeon being sent for, soon stopped the bleeding; 
and when he was taken to the place of execution he 
was perfectly sensible, though so weak as to be un- 
able to join in the devotional exercises. 


The following circular has been addressed to the 
Post Masters throughout the United States, by the 
chief of the department, enforcing a more strict at- 
tention to a portion of their duty that has been too 
often the cause of just complaint. 

FAIR WARNING. 
Post Office Department, July 12, 1831. 

To Post Masters: Post Masters are more strictly 
enjoined to give DUE NOTICE to publishers, when their 

apers or periodicals are REFUSED Or NOT TAKEN 

m the post office. A wilful neglect of this injunc- 
tion by a post master, may subject him to PRIVATE 
DAMAGES On the suit of a publisher who can establish 
the fact—besides the CONSEQUENCE of a complaint 
to this department. W. T. BARRY. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Portsmouth Journal. 
THE VISITATION. 
“ Spectresdire.” 
It is not unfrequently that we see in the cotempo- 
rary prints, hints to loungers, complaints of unwel- 
come visiters, &c. Now all these petty grievances 
we can bear up under like wea ers, #0 long as 
we have human beings to deal with—but when the 
visiter comes with a cloven foot and horns, and tears 
our apartments down under us, it is time, we think, 
to look about us and say a word. 

Who that has ever come into our office, does not 
recollect our long, narrow, dark entry, and the dis- 
tant window in the back, which, “‘ forall the world,” 
is not unlike looking through the long tube of a spy- 

lass, without, however, gears | any very beauti- 
ful prospects. It was in the middle of this avenue, 
that the uninvited visiter, (as horrible and frightful a 
creature as ever was seen in a deserted house or haunt- 
ed castle, ) was first discovered. 

In relating tales of the wonderful and mysterious, 
a historical sketch gives an additional interest to the 
story—and as we believe this is as certain a case of 
the visitation of an evil spirit, as has taken place with- 
in a century, we will give all the particulars. 

Towards the close of the last century, when busi- 
ness wore a more promising aspect than at the present 
time, the place we now occupy was erected, and im- 
proved as a place for mercantile operations. It was 
thus pole improved, by different hands, for 
about eight years. Of its early history we can say 
but little, for it was before we came upon the stage 
of action. But we presume that if any thing took 

lace to make it the abode for evil spirits, that the 
Pre of 1802, which left only the naked walls and 
chimney standing, must have cleansed it of all impu- 
rities. 

It was not long before the ashes were removed and 
the present habitation completed. It is from this 
time that the ground work of many calamities must 
be dated. 

A Mr. S. whom many of our older readers may 
recollect, (but whether yet in the land of the living 
we know not) occupied it as a house of entertainment, 
for the good cheer of his fellow creatures. The 
rooms which we now occupy, we are credibly in- 
formed, were infested with evil spirits—sounds very 
much resembling the roll of the billiard balls were 
very often heard in the rooms; and it was not unfre- 
quent that the large hanging door, (the remains of 
which are now visible) was apparently thrown up, 
and as merry a crew with sparkling glasses, as Knick- 
erbocker ever saw on the Katskill, were as evident 
to the eye around the wide extended board, as though 
they had in reality been rational human beings. But 
the days of such appearances have long since gone 
by; a quarter of a century has elapsed, and we know 
not that a single person familiar with the: scenes, is 
left to tell the tale of leaky purses, injured health, 
domestic broils and ruined families—the evil spirits 
whieh allured them here, have borne them away from 
this loved haunt. 

Since that time, it has been the undisturbed fami- 
ly residence, the small trading shop, the tailor’s room 
and the printing office. In which last capacity we 
have had quiet possession for about half a dozen years, 
and have not troubled ourselves much about the 
deeds of darkness, but have endeavoured to throw 
light and happiness around us. Although, when we 
have thought upon the past, we have sometimes al- 
most fancied we could hear the rattling of the dice 
and billiard balls, the shuffling of the cards, or the 
jovial cheer around the hall; or when we see the old 
scores of the ardent yet unrubbed from the door, are 
led to open our ears at the sound of the rattling glass- 
es; and — that evil spirits have been here and 
slain their eS this we have 

not dwelt in much fear—for we have been philoso- 


phers eno to know that if all our imaginations 
were indeed realities, we have never been harmed 
by them. 


We have, in this time, to be sure, occasionally 
seen some strange appearances in our building, but 
nothing which has much terrified us, for, as we do 
not court the acquaintance of evil spirits or ardent 
ones, they are therefore speedily /aid and do not ap- 
pear again. 
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Among the es was an unfortu- 
nate subscriber, whom we had consigned to the grave 
in our list of deaths some weeks previous. -When 
he appeared before us, he gave Ais word for it that 
he was not dead—but as he had many times made 

romises to us without = them, and as he had 

rought with him no such tangible proof of his exist- 
ence as a few dollars would have been, we let him 
= as a sprite, and as he has not yet produced satis- 
actory evidence, we presume this apparition is laid. 
The walls around us were also darkened a few days 
sinee, by half a score of black spirits—but we were 
not terrified, neither should we be if they appeared 
again with a guinea in their pockets. We have also 
been visited from time to time with sundry evil spi- 
rits, some in the display of a theatrical corps, others 
as vocalists, as Shawnee merry-andrews and the 
like. Some of these were indeed frightful appear 
ances—but, when they leave us, they are generally 
pretty certain to make the best of their visit, and 
never trouble us with another appearance, although 
we exert all our magical powers to raise them. 

But then the thought of dwelling in a haunted house 
—who can bear it! :, 

** Black spirits and white, 

** Blue spirits and gray.” 
Yes, and red ones too! Weas surely see them, as 
any one of this age of the world does. We have as 
a. proof of the appearance of frightful spirits, as 
have been exhibited since their reign in Naumkeag; 


muscles have they. 
It was in our long dark entry, as before remarked, 
that the last appearance was discovered; the day of 
our visitation was on Tuesday; the cry was raised; 
the battle was commenced; the rolling eyes, the clo- 
ven foot, the furious horns, and long switch tail, were. 
but too visible to all eyes—and then the roar! C@ou- 
rage was screwed up to the sticking point—the pare 
tition was demolished—the glass shattered—the ene- 
my was overcome by superior numbers, and made 
ood a speedy retreat through the front door—and 
fad our house not been haunted, scarcely any one 
would have suspected, when the creature was exhi- 
bited in the open air, thatit had been any thing other 
than an oldred cow! 


ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 

Once on a time, there were in the city of Balkh, 
four persons, wealthy and possessed of property, who 
were intimate, and hada great friendship for one 
another. By chancegthe whole of them became 
poor; and all the four Wat before a philosopher, and 
stated to him the circumstances of their poverty. 
The philosopher took pity on them, gave each one 
of them a miraculous ball, and said to them; ‘* Put 
one of these balls upon each of your heads, and kee 
walking along; at whatever place your ball shall fall 
down, dig in that same place, and then whatever, by 
fortune, shall come to you out of the ground, you 
shall take.”? Each of these four friends, conformable 
to the philosopher’s directions, kept going along.— 
When they had proceeded several cass, the ball of 
one of them fell from his head. He digged there, 
and copper made its appearance. He said to his 
other friends, ‘I esteem this copper in hand better 
than gold in expectancy ; if you choose, you may 
remain here.”” They did not accept of this offer, 
but continued advancing farther on. When they 
had gone a little way, the second person’s ball fell 
from his head, and a silver mine came there in view. 
He said, ** If you choose, you may remain here ; 
this silver is yours.” ‘Ihey did not consent to this. 
When they had advanced farther, another person’s 
ball fell from his head; he digged there, and a mine 
of gold was discovered. e said to the fourth 
friend, ‘‘ There is no treasure finer than gold; I 
am of opinion that I and you should remain here.” 
He replied, ‘‘ Farther on there will be precious 
stones; why should I remain here!” When he had 
advanced one cass on his way, his ball fell from his 
head; and, when he dug up the ground, he saw an 
iron mine. Repentant, he exclaimed, “ Why did 1 
quit the mine of gold, and not hearken to the advice 
of my friend!” In short, he returned back from 
that place, but he neither saw his friend nor found 
the gold mine. He said to himself, ** No one can 
find more than what is his destiny.” He set out 
again in the direction of the iron mine, but, with 

1 his search, he could not find it again. Helpless, 
he went for the philosopher, but he was not to be 
found. Being extremely destitute, he repented very 
much.— Orientalist. 


MEMOIRS OF TOM JONES. 
Heard by the late Mr. Colquhoun, from the lips of Millar, 
the Bookseller. 

Fielding, having finished the manuscript of ‘Tom 
Jones,’ and being at the time hard pressed for money, 
went with it to one of your second rate booksellers, 
with a view of selling it for what it would fetch at 
the moment. He left it with this traderin the chil- 
dren of other men’s brains, and called upon him the 
succeeding morning, full of anxiety, both to know 
at how high a rate his labours were appreciated, as 
well as how far he might calculate upon its producing 
him wherewithal to discharge a debt of some twenty 
ay which he had promised to pay the next day. 

e had reason to imagine, from the judgment of 
some literary friends, to whom he had shown his 
MS. that it should at least produce twice that sum. 
But, alas! when the bookseller, with a significant 


, Showed a hesitation as to publishing the work 
|atall 


and they come in no shadowy form, but true bone and P 


our Cervantes had buoyed up his hopes seemed at 
once to close upon him at this unexpected and dis- 
tressing intimation. ‘And will you give me no 
hopes?’ said he, in atone of despair. ‘ Very faint 
ones, indeed, sir,’ replied the bookseller, ‘ for I have 
scarcely any hope that thé book will move.’ ‘Well, 
sir,’ answered Fielding, ‘ money I must have for it, 
and, little as that may be, pray give me some idea of 
what you can afford to give for it.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ re- 
turned our bookseller, again shrugging up his shoul- 
ders, ‘ I have read some part of your ** Jones,” and, 
in justice to myself, must even think again before I 
name a price for it; the book will not move; itis not 
to the public taste, nor do I think any inducement 
can make me offer you more than 25 pounds for it.’ 
* And that you will give for it,’ said Fielding, anxi- 
ously and quickly. ‘ Really I must think again, and 
will endeavour to make up my mind by to-morrow.’ 
‘Well, sir,’ replied Fielding, I will look in again 
to-morrow morning. The book is yours for the 25; 
but these must positively be laid out for me when I 
call. Iam pressed for the money, and, if you de- 
cline, must go elsewhere with my manuscript.’ ‘I 
will see what I can do,’ replied the bookseller; and 
80 the two parted. 

Our author, returning home from his unpromising 
visit, met his friend Thomson the poet, and told him 
how the negotiation for the manuscript he had for- 
merly shown him stood. The poet, sensible of the 
extraordinary merit of his friend’s production, re- 
roached Fielding with his headstrong bargain, con- 
Jured him, if he could do it honourably,-to cancel it, 
and promised him, in that event, to find him a pur- 
chaser whose purse would do more credit tohis judg- 
ment. Fielding therefore posted away to his appoint- 
ment.the next morning with as much apprehension, 
lest the bookseller should stick to his bargain, as he 
felt the day before lest he should decline it. To his 
great joy, the ignorant trafficker in literature, either 
from inability to advance the money, or a want of 
common discrimination, returned the MS. very safe- 
ly into Fielding’s hands. Our author set aff, with a 
gay heart, to his friend Thomson, and went, in com- 
pany with him, to Mr. Andrew Millar, (a popular 
bookseller at that day.) Mr. Millar was in the ha- 
bit of publishing no work of light reading but on his 
wife’s approbation; the work was, therefore, left 
with him; and, some days after, she having perused 
it, bid him by no means let it slip through his fin- 
gers. Millar accordingly invited the two friends to 
meet him at a coffee-house in the strand, where, hav- 
ing disposed of a good dinner and two bottles of port, 
Thomson, at last, suggested, ‘It would be as well 
if they proceeded to business.’ Fielding, still with 
no little trepidation, arising from his recent rebuff 
in another quarter, asked Millar what he had con- 
cluded upon giving for his work. ‘I am a man,’ 
said Millar, ‘ of few words, and fond of coming to 
the point; but really, after giving every consideration 
Tam able to your novel, 1 do not think I can afford 
to give you more than two hundred pounds for 
it.” * What!’ exclaimed Fielding, ‘two hundred 
pounds!’ ‘Indeed, Mr. Fielding,’ returned Millar, 
‘indeed Iam sensible of your talents; but my mind 
is made up.’ ‘Two hundred pounds!’ continued 
Fielding, in a tone of perfect astonishment; ‘ two 
hundred pounds, did you say?? ‘Upon my word, sir, 
1 mean no disparagement to the writer or his great 
merit; but my mind is made up, and I cannot give 
you one farthing more.’ ‘Allow me to ask you,’ 
continued Fielding, with undiminished surprise, ‘al- 
low me, Mr. Millar, to ask you—whether—you— 
are—se-rious?? ‘Never more so,’ replied Millar, 
‘in all my life; and I hope you will candidly acquit 
me of every intention to injure your feelings, or de- 
preciate your abilities, when I repeat that I positively 
cannot afford you more than two hundred pounds for 
your novel.’ ‘Then; my good sir,’ said Fielding, 
recovering himself from this stroke of 
fortune, ‘give me your hand; the book is yours. And, 
waiter,’ continued he, ‘ bring us a couple of bottles 
of your best port.’ 

Before Millar died, he had cleared eighteen thou- 
sand pounds by Tom Jones, out of which he had the 
generosity, to make Fielding presents, at different 
times, of various sums, till they amounted to two 
thousand pounds; and he closed his life by bequeath- 
ing a handsome legacy to each of Mr. Fielding’s 
sons. 


From the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 
A KICKAPOO SERMON. 


The following discourse of Ka-ne-kuck, an Indian 
chief of the Kickapoo tribe of Indians, was delivered 
at Danville, Illinois, July 17,1851. The citizens of 
the town and its vicinity had assembled at a Baptist 
meeting, and this Indian, who with a part of his 
tribe was encamped in the neighbourhood, and in the 
habit of preaching to his tribe, was informed that 
the white people wanted to hear his discourse. He 
requested Mr. G. S. Hubbard, Esq. who understands 
their language, tointerpret forhim. The congrega- 
tion went to the encampment early in the any and be- 
fore preaching commenced in town. The chief 
posal mats to be spread upon the ground for his 
white audience to sit upon. It is proper to remark 
that Ka-ne-kuck was at one time given to intempe- 
rance. About four years since he reformed, and is 
now esteemed a correct, pious and excellent man.— 
He has acquired an ae influence over his red 
brethren, and has induced all his particular tribe, 
supposed to be near 200, and about 100 Potawatamies, 


even the moderate expectations with which 


tirely from the use of ardent spirits. 


who have been inveterate drunkards; to abstain ene 


The following is an extract from the discourse of 

“My friends, where are your thoughts to-day? 
where were they yesterday? were they’ feed upon 
doing good? or were you drunk, tattling, or did 


anger rest in your hearts? If you have done any of | 


these things, your great Father in Heaven knows i 
his eye is upon you, he always sees you, and wi 
always see you; he knows all your deeds; he has 
knowledge of the smallest transaction of your lives; 
would you not be ashamed if your friends knew all 
your bad thoughts and actions; and are you not 
ashamed that your great Father knows them, and that 
he marks them nicely? You would be ashamed of 
appearing here to-day with bloated faces and swelled 
eyes, occasioned by drunkenness. You will one day 
have to go down into the earth; what will you do 
then if you have not followed yous Father’s 
advice, and kept his commands’ He has given us a 
small path; it 1s hard to be followed; he tells you it 
leads to happiness. Some of you are discouraged 
from following the path, because it is difficult to find. 
You take the broad road that leads to misery. But 

ou ought not to be discouraged; mind the book he 

as given for your instruction, attend to its com- 
mands, and obey them, and each step you take in this 
narrow path will be easier; the way will become 
smoother, and at the end great will be the reward. 
The broad road some of you choose, is full of wide 
and deep pits; those who follow it are liable to fall 
into those pits—they are filled with fire for the 
nishment of all wicked and ill men; all professed 
tattlers, liars, and meddling bodies are in the broad 
way; they never can be received into good places; 
their deeds are dark; they never see light.” 


Instinct oF 4 Brrp.—The following was related 
to us by a gentleman in whom we can place the 
utmost reliance. We have frequently marked with 
wonder and admiration the traits of affection dis- 
played by the American Mocking bird toward .its 
young, her coger | efforts to teach them to carol 
notes scarcely rivalled by any other species of the 
feathered songsters, and her fond attention when they 
are encaged by persons who have stolen them from 
the nest: Yet, there is something novel in the follow- 
ing trait of affection. 

A gentleman, the front of whose house was shaded 
by trees, used every day to watch the actions of a 
small bird whose nest he could easily distinguish 
among the foliage of a projecting branch. The 
young birds in the process of time fledged their wings, 
and flew from branch to branch inimitation of their 
parent, until they left the tree and winged their 
flight fearlessly through the air.—The mother fre- 
quently followed them in their flight, but generally 
remained near the tree, and endeavoured by every 
means to entice them back—but the young truants 
having found the use of their pinions, soon left her, 
and nothing more was heard of them, What most 
surprised the gentleman was that the mother should 
still inhabit the tree, frequently alighting upon the 
ground and ggg hi worms or crumbs, which she 
bore tothe nest. Day after day passed, and still her 
oceupation was the same, and she seldom if ever went 
out of sight of the tree. Atlength curiosity prompt- 
ed the gentleman to ascertain the cause of such strange 
conduct on the part of the bird.—He accordingly had 
the nest taken down—it contained a bird fully fea- 
thered, which in vain essayed to fly from the place of 
its birth. On closer examination it was found that 
the leg of the little prisoner was closely entangled in 
some horse-hair which lined the interior of the nest. 
When freed it was unable to fly, though its wings 
were perfeetly fledged. — Balt. Bow 


Porrinc.—The system of puffing, which has been 
so well exposed in a late number of the Edinburgh 
Review, is still kept up in England, to the seandal of 
letters, and those few remaining ‘‘ better brothers,” 
whose superior taste and genius are alone to be re- 
lied upon for ultimately rescuing peeeicsien, in 
Great Britain, from the state of abject servitude, to 
which it has been reduced by theactive and unremit- 
ting agency of certain presses in London—that of 
Colburn and Bentley, more particularly, The fol- 
lowing notice of the new novel, called the Young 
Duke, which’may be found appended to the news- 
paper advertisements of that work, and which, if we 
are to believe those advertisements, is taken from the 
London New Monthly Magazine, furnishes a nota- 
ble sample of the puffing system to Which we advert- 
ed:—‘* Its excellence and peculiarity consists in the 
variety and richness of its style, and the warm men- 
tal coloring that is spread overit.” ‘*Thereare pas- 
sages in the book full of lofty feeling and quiet re- 
fection, and stamp the author as the possessor of a 
very observant mind, and an imagination that is kin- 
dled by the slightest touches of nature.” The last 
sentence is absolutely without meaning, and is the 
very reverse of what should have been said—that is, 
supposing the praise to be merited, which, from what 
we have heard of the Young Duke, and, indeed, from 
the few extracts we have seen from it, is extremely 
questionable. A fine imagination may give us ‘touch- 
es of nature,” but an imagination ‘‘ kindled be | the 
slightest touches of nature,” is positive absurdity— 
and unpardonable as coming from the New Monthly 
Magazine. Nonsense like this, however, 1s not to 
be saddled upon the New Monthly, at least we should 
hope not—it is evidently the effusion of some = 
sioned seribbler, inthe service of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley. It is time that the wretched and per- 
nicious class of productions that are continually ema- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘nating from the press in New Burlington street, were 
ieoued down in England. Her literary credit de- 
mandsit, and it is eminently due to the respect which 
she owes to those illustrious minds, whose masterly 
achievements may be brightest 
most costly jewels in her national diadem. | 
pry: Charleston Courier. 

Waar 1s Lire?—There is eloquence of thought 
as well as of language in the following paragraph 
from Arnott’s Elements of Physic: 

‘¢ The functions by which the animal body assumes 
foreign matters from around, and converts them into 

its own substance, is little inviting in some of its de- 
tails; but taken altogether is one of the most won- 
derful subjects which can engage the haman atten- 
tion. It points directly to the curious and yet un- 
answered question—What is trrz? The student of 
nature may analyze with all his art those minute por- 
tions of matter called seeds and ova, which he knows 
to be the rudiments of future creatures, and the links 
by which endless generations of living creatures 
hang to existence: but he cannot disentangle and ¢is- 
play apart their mysterious Lire! that something 
under the influence of which each little germ in due 
time swells out to fill an invisible mould of maturity 
which determines its forms and proportions. One 
such substance thus becomes a beauteous rose-bush; 
another a noble oak; a third an eagle, a fourth an 
elephant—yea, in the same way, out of the rude ma- 
terials of broken seeds and roots, and leaves of plants, 
and bits of animal flesh, is built up the human frame 
itself, whether of the active male, combining grace- 
fulness with strength, or of the gentler woman, with 
beauty around her as light. How passing strange 
that such should be the origin of the bright haman 
eye, whose glance pierces as if the invisible soul 
were shot with it—of the lips which pour forth 
sweetest eloguapce—of the larynx, which, by vibrat- 
ing, fills the surrounding air with music; and more 
wonderful than all, of that mass shut up within the 
boiny fortress of the scull, whose delicate and curi- 
ous texture is the abode of the soul, with its reason 
which contemplates, and its sensibility which delights 
in these and endless other miracles of creation!” 

Tae or Eacie.—The fole 
lowing picturesque and eloquent description of this 
bird is taken from Wilson’s American Ornithology, 
which has been judiciously reprinted in Constable’s 
Miscellany, a copiously quoted in an elegant and 
useful work, The Menagerie, published under the 
sanction of the Zoological Society :— 

‘¢ Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantic 
tree that commands a wide view of the neighbouring 
shore and ocean, he (the eagle) seems calmly to con- 
template the motions of the various feathered tribes 
that pursue their avocations below; the snow white 
gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy’ tringz 
scouring along the sands; trains of ducks streaming 
over the surface; silent and watchful cranes, intent 
and wading; clamorous crows; and all the winged 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast li- 
quid magazineof nature. High over all these hovers 
one whose actions instantly arrest his whole attenticn. 
By his wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspen- 
sion in air, he knows him to be the fish hawk, setting 
over some glevoted victim of the deep. His eye kin- 
dies at the sight, and balancing himself with half- 
opened wings, on the branch, he watches the result. 

wn rapid as an arrow from Heaven, descents the 
distant object of his attention, the roar of its wings 

-reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surges foam around! At this moment, the eager 
looks of the eagle are all ardour; and levelling his 
neck for flight, he sees the fish hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in 
the air with screams of exultation. These are the 
signals for our hero, who, launching ito the air, in- 
stantly gives chase, and soon gains on the fish hawk; 
each exerts his utmost to mount above the other, 
displaying in these rencontres the most elegant and 
sublime ariel evolutions, The unincumbered eagle 
rapidly advances, and is just on the point of reaching 
his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably 
of despair and honest execration, the latter drops his 
fish; the eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if 
to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirl- 
wind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the wa- 
ter, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to 
the woods.” 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL IN PARIS, 
Mr. Gallois, jr. professor of Mathematics, aged 
20, was accused, on Wednesday lagt, and brought 
before the Court of Assizes, for having uttered lan- 
‘guage ata public meeting, tending to provoke an at- 
tempt against the person and life of the King. The 
arse originated out of a banquet given on the 9th 
_ of May, to celebrate the acquittal of the republicans 
who were brought to trial on the charge of attempt- 
ing to overthrow the government of July. 
he President put the following among other ques- 
tions to the prisoner;— 
Q. At the meeting of which you formed one, did 
you not yourself; drawing a knife or poignard, pro- 
se, as a toast, **’l'o Louis Philip?”—A. The fol- 
owing is the fact:—Having a knife in my hand, I rose 
and said, *“To Louis Philip, if he betrays us!!!” and 
1 was answered with hisses, the last words not being 
heard. 
Q. No person then heard these last words.—A, 
No, unless it was those immediately around me, on 
account of the hisses of the assembly, which came 


forth at the first part of the .sentence, under the im- 
pression that I meant simply the health of the King. 

Q. You therefore conceive that any toast to the 
health of the King was proscribed by the party ?—A. 
Certainly. 

Q. Your intention then Was to denounce the King 
to the poignards of the people in case he should be- 
tray them’—A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was this an indication that your opinion was 
that the King merited assassination; or was it your in- 
tention to excite the party to such an attempt?—A. 
It was my wish to excite such an attempt incase Louis 
Philip should prove to be a traitor!—i. e. in case 
he should act illegally in order to oppress the people. 

Q. Explain yourself more fully?’—A. 1 mean to 
say that the measures of the government were such as 
to lead to some apprehensions that Louis Philip might 
some day prove himself a traitor. 

Q. The proceedings of the government, in your 
opinion, are such as to lead you to apprehend that the 
King may some day betray the Nation’—A,. Ido not 
say positively that the King will be a traitor; but one 
may be allowed to conceive so. Sufficient guaran- 
tees have not yet been given to preclude such an ap- 
prehension. 

Q, You suppose then that there is in the mind and 
intention of the King a premeditated breach of faith? 
Yes, Sir. 

Q. Do you fully understand the question—and do 
you mean by your answer to accuse the King of medi- 
tating a breach of faith? —A. I have badly expressed 
my meaning by simply answering yes; I meanto say, 
that all the acts of the King, without positively indi- 
cating bad faith, are at least calculated to create 
doubts of his good faith; as for example, his long 
prepared accession to the throne. 


‘Lhis would have been continued, but 
for the intervention of the prisoner’s Counsel, who 
put it to the Court whether it was prudent to enter 
into the curious details of facts which preceded the 
accession of the King. » 

‘The Advocate General thought it was not prudent, 
and the examination was interrupted. 

The jury acquitted the prisoner. 
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A Laby ELEcTED Parisu OversEER.— A lady, 
named Sarah Lucy Guise, residing in the parish of 
Horley, near Reigate, appealed to the Surrey Ses- 
sions last week, against being appointed overseer. 
The parish in question, which contains about 7,000 
acres of land, is divided into the north and north- 
east districts. In the north-east district, where Mrs. 
Guise resides, there are 22 persons competent to 
perform the duty of overseer; five of them are wo- 
meu, and among the remainder are one magistrate, 
two attorneys, one publican, and one very infirm per- 
son, whoare exempt from the duty. Inthe parish 
thereare thirteen parish officers, and the persons 
above-mentioned are therefore called upon very often’ 
to perform parochial duties. In 1829 a lady named 
Brooker served the office of overseer, aud Mrs. Guise 
was then called upon to perform the same duty, which 
was the first time during 16 years that any one officiat- 
ed who occupied the estate held by Mrs. G. She 
therefore appealed to the Sessions, and it was alleg- 
edon her behalf, that she was between sixty and 
seventy years of age, and in ill-health; that there were 
other persons in the parish competent to perform the 
duty who had never been called upon; and that the 
election was made for no other purpose than to annoy 
her. The Court, however, confirmed the appoint- 


ment, and Mrs, Guise must, therefore, officiate as 
overseer, 


From the Charleston City Gazette. 


Native Silk Worms.—By a letter from Jalapa to 
the Board of Directors of National Industry, Mexi- 
co, we learn that the quantity of wild silk produced 
by the immense forests of that state is truly astonish- 
ing. The worms which prodace it are fed on the 
leaves of the guayabo,an evergreen with sraall leaves, 
or on those of the oak; but the finest silk is that of 
worms which feed on the former. 

These wormsare said to be those which a Chinese 
author describes by the name of J'usen-Kyeu or 
Tyan Kyen, which are raised in that country, and 
with this silk they make the stuffs which they called 
Avon Cheu, whichis a handsome drugget, and so 
much esteemed that sometimes it sells as high as the 
first tissues of China. 

These worms begin their work at nine o’clock at 
night; then they come out of their bags and begin to 
feed: in their passage they draw long silk threads, 
which serve them as guides to return to their cocoons; 
thus they make to themselves silken roads or bridges, 
the threads of which are of an extraordinary strength. 


A Boutut.—An Irishman having a looking glass in 
his hand, shut his eyes and placed it before his face. 
Another asked him why he did so? ‘ Upon my soul,’ 
says Teague, ‘it is to see how I look when I am 
asleep.’ 

Leeat Apvicz.—* Sir,” said a barber to an attor- 
ney, who was passing his door, ‘ will you tell me 
if this is a good seven-shilling piece.” The lawyer 
apne the piece good, deposited it in his poc- 

et, adding with great gravity, *‘ If you’ll send your 
lad to my office I’ll return the four-pence. 

Why is the life of an Editor like the book of Re- 
velations? Because it is full of ** types and shadows,” 
and ‘*a mighty voice, like the sound of many wa- 


ters, ever saying unto hin—*“ Write.” 


Curious caution —John G. Miller, in the 
marrying my daughter Betsey,” 


SELECT POETRY. 


REMONSTRANCE, 


| After a conversation with Lord John Russell,in which 
he ha@ intimated some idea of giving up all political 
pursuits. By T. Moore. 


Thou, born of Russell—whose intinct to run 
The accustomed career of thy sires, is the same 
As the eaglet’s, to soar with his eye on the sun! 


Whose nobility comes to thee, stamp’d with a seal, 
Far, far more ennobling than monarch e’er set ; 

With the blood of thy race offer’d up for the weal 
Of a nation that swears by that martyrdom yet! 


Shalt thou be faint-hearted, and turn from the strife, 
From the mighty arena where all that is grand, 
And devoted, and pure, and adorning in life, 
Is for high-thoughted spirits, like thine, to command ? 
Oh no, never dream it—while good men despair 
Betweén tyrants and traitors, and timid men bow— 
Never think, for an instant, thy country can spare 
Such a light from her dark’ning horizon as thou! 


With a spirit as meek as the gentlest of those 

Who im life’s sunny valley lie shelter’d and warm, 
Yet bold and heroic as ever yet rose 

To the top cliffs of Fortune, and breasted her storm ; 


With an ardour _for liberty, fresh as, in youth, 
It first kindles the bard and gives life to his lyre; 
Wet mellow'd, even now, by that mildness of truth 
Which tempers, but chills not, the patriot fire ; 


With an eloquence—not like those rills from a height, 
Which sparkle, and foam, and in vapour are 0’er ; 

But a current that works out its way into light 
Through the filtering recesses of thought and of lore. 


Thus gifted, thou never can’st sleep in the shade ; 
If the stirrings of genius, the music of fame, 
And the charms of thy cause have not power to persuade, ; 
Yet think how to freedom thou'rt pledged by thy name. ; 
Like the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi's decree 
Set apart for the fane of its service divine, 
Ali the branches that spring from the old Russell tree 
Are by Liberty claim’d for the use of her shrine. 


THE 


Thou wert young, Love, ere we parted—a gay and grace- 
ful flower, 

With heart as light, and brow as bright as summer's sun- 
niest hour; 

With lips that shamed the forest tree, and whispers soft 
and low 


As living streams of paradise at morn were heard to flow. 


Thou wert young, Love, ere we parted—thy gift of life 
was blest 


With hope that, like a spirit-bird, sang ever in thy breast; 


may find, 


Thy 7—s like twilight clouds thatshow the beaming stars 
ehind! 


Tlsou wert young, Love, when we parted—pale sorrow 
bathed thy cheek, 


And sadder bodings chill’d thy heart than sighs had skill 
to speak ; 
But love hath wordless melody, an eloquence no tongue 


May e’er ~ press in human speech, or breathe in sweetest 
song 


The shiplay rocking in the bay—the southern breeze 
sprang fair; 

I _ thy cold and alter’d cheek, and wildly left thee 
there: 

I wept not then, my lips were steeped in tears, but not 
mine own; 

For grief had parch’d my heart’s warm dew, and held it 
seared and lone! 


The 2 a rose upon the sea, but found nor ship nor 
ark! 


Like = Hs ae silver shone the waves! but all the shore lay 
ark: 
As though thy maiden beauty graced and gladden’d e’en 
the sea; 
But, ah! the Shore was dark, my Love, thy light had gone 
from me! 


To other lands away—away—thy loveliness was borne ; 
Oh! wherefore, e’er we bade farewell, had I not died 
that morn ? 


The ~~ rose o’er the purple waves all beautiful and 
ree, 


Yet still the shore lay dark, my Love, there came no morn 
for me! 


Oh! I remember well the hour, when months and months 
were past, 

Those blessed lines of love from thee—from thee arrived at 
last! 

I kissed each word thy hand had traced, each sign thy 
touch had left, 


And, trembling, hid it next my heart—I was not quite be- 
reft! 


Thou wert young, Love, ere we parted; thy step was fleet 
and free, 


And graceful as the dappled fawn that bounds o’er lawn 
and lea; 

Yet why ao lost, the sweet, the early scenes we 
ranged, 

Through wave and storm, at length we meet—the same, 
but ah! how changed ! 


The daring breath of Time hath touched thy chesnut curls 
with snow, 
Thy form hath lost its fawn-like grace—thine eyes their 
sunny glow; : 
Yet art thou still the same to me—ay, dear in thy decay, 
As and beauteous girl, thou heard’st my first 
nd lay. 


Valley Gazette says, ‘‘All persons are hereby forbid 


What! ghou, with thy genius, thy youth, and thy name— 


| 


Our peaten was no sun-born flower & moment Starts tp 
ight, 
That weset its bloom in one brief day, and withers jn q 
night ; 
Ours was no transitory love, that like the rainbow plays; 


And wreaths the memory just so long as it may charm 
the gaze! 


But like the tree that lifts its head amidst the northern 
snows, 


}| And steadfast weathers every breeze and every blast 


that blows ; 
That, when the latest leaf hath past, remembers but the 


spring ; ; 
For night which closes in so fast, a second morn may 
bring !— 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. G. T. Bedel) 
JAMES E. MURDOCK, to Miss ELIZA MARY MID. 
DLECOTT. 

{ \On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. W. Montgomery, Mr. 
JOSEPH WALTON, to Miss SARAH MARINER, both 
of this city. : 

On Thursday evening, at the residence of Victor Value, 
Esq. Mantuaville, by the Rev. T. J. A. Mines, WILLIAM 
CARLL BREWSTER, M. D. Port Physician of Philadel. 
phia, to Miss ANN LOUISA BROOKE. 


On the 2ist imst. by the Rev. John Chambers, DAVID 
REPSHAND, to REBECCA HOWARD. ; 


On the 25th inst. by the same, CHAS. GA 
CAROLINE FISHER. GAMBEN, to 


On the 25th inst. by the same, JOHN JONES, to 
THOMAS. 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookma 
i —— PEACOCK, to Miss RACHEL JONES, all of 

| this city. 

} On Thursday, 25th inst. by the Rev. M. Livingston 

Mr. KONRAD KILE, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 
ELIZABETH EDENBORN, of this city. 

On the 20th June, by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. PHILIP 
8. CLAWGES, to Miss MARY, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. John Taggart, of Southwark. 

On the 25th inst. by the Recorder, J. B. M‘Tlvaine, Esq. 
GEO. GORGAS, Jr. to SARAH R. daughter of the late 


Samuel West, of Philadelpbia. 


On the 25th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. JOHN B. 


BROOKE. to Miss CATHARINE E. SPAYD. of Reading, 


On the 25th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Conwell, Mr. 


‘ 
R. PERROT, of Charleston, 8. C. to Miss P. H: - 
ic. DAUCE, of this city. BARBIE? 


DIED; 


On Tuesday, 23d inst. in the 64th year 
wife of Alexander Cook. year of her age, ANN, 


On Tuesday, MARGARET ASH, aged 73, widow of the 


i late James Ash, Esq. 
| _ Suddenly, on Thursday morning, 18th inst. at Albany, 
; N. Y. on a journey for his health, Mr. THOMAS ELLIs, 


of Philadelphia, aged 47 years. 


At Marseilles, on the 16th June last, ROBERT M. MA. 
COMBER, M. D. Surgeon of the United States ship Onta- 
rio, aged 27 years. 


On Wednesday morning, of onary con i 
Mr. CHARLES HARVEY. pulmonary consumption 


QOnSaturday morning, 20th inst. BENJ. C. ZEILIN 
| aged 23 years, son of Jacob Zeilin. : 


On Thursday, 25th inst. Mr. JOHN BEDFORD, in the 
| 68th year of his age. 


| On Sunday, inst. JOHN D. WEST, Sign Painer and 


_ Glazier, late of the firm of West & Weston. 
At Springfield, Burlington county, N. J. on the 20th inst. 


| MARY W. daughter of the late Jonathan 


Hough, in the 


, 23d year of her age. 
Thy thoughts were like those fairy gems the good alone | 


On Thursday, of consumption, at his residence in New- 
ville, Cumberland county, WM. ALEXANDER, Esq. for 
three last years a Representative in the Legislature, from 
that county. The deceased was highly esteemed as a ci 
tizen and neighbour. 

On Friday afternoon, aged 54 years, JACOB CRISSY. 

On Friday morning, ELIZABETH, infant daughter of 
Wm. 

On Thursday morning, ANGELINA infant da 
Mr. Seth Graige. 

At Spring Hill, Louisiana, on the 12th inst. after a short 
but severe illness, Mrs, CATHARINE POTTER, relict of 
the late Richard C. Potter, of Philadelphia. She was be- 
loved by her friends for her gentle and teminine qualities, 
and her memory is sacred to her bereaved children, for 
she a devoted mother. 

Suddenly, on first day evening, the 2&thinst. THOM! 
STOKES, Senr. iu the 79th age. 

On Saturday evening, 27th instant, Miss AMELIA M. 
daugiiter of Capt. Thomas Croft, aged 17 months. 

On Friday evening, Miss MARY ANN BROWN, daugh 
ter of Morris Brown, 

Suddenly, on Tuesday, at 11 o'clock, A. M., 30th inst., 
THOMAS P. MACMAHON, Esq. M. W. Grand Master 
of the I. O. F. in Pennsylvania. 


NOW PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
A NEW 
Universal Drawing Book, 


OR AN ASSISTANT IN THE ART OF DRAWING AND 
PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS, ETC, 

they who are born with a happy genins, 

though destitute of the assistance of a master or 
guide, may, irom the instructions which it furnishes, ac- 
quire a knowledge of drawing and colouring almost with- 
out studying, and the lovers of painting, who study for 
pleasure or amusement, may be conducted easily, step by 
step, to the Secrets of that science whichraffords the most 
cardinal pleasures to the mind; and they who have alrea. 
dy made proficiency in the practice of drawing and paint- 
ing, will, nevertheless, find a most pleasing and instruct- 
ing auxiliary in the work. 

CONDITIONS. 

The work shall contain sixty copper-plate engraving 
to be printed on fine medium paper, music quarto, includ 
ing also twenty-eight pages of letter-press instructions, 
neatly half-bound in red roan, with directions for choos 
ing colours, pencils, &c. &c. with the method of painting 
on glass and velvet with crayons. Price to subscribers, 
five dollars; to non subscribers, five dollars and fifty cents. 
N. B. To be paid for on delivery. 

Subscriptions received by J. M‘Kewan, No. 66, Chesnut 
st.; John Grigg, North Fourth st.; M‘Carty & Davis, Mar- 
ket st.; Bennett & Walton; Benj. Rogers, No. 77, Dock st; 
and at the office of the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


ie Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of eve 


description executed with neatness,accuracy apd 
at this office. 
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